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STUDY in black and 
white by Charles R. 


Harley, which’ won a_ prize 


in the competition arranged 


by the Immigrants in America 
Review, beld in New York 
in November (See page 233) 
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HOME MAKING 


Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT: 


AND 


-BETSIES ROSS 


IRONING 
BOARD - 


Pp ADDED The “Betsie Ross” Ironing Board 


COVER 


Padded Cover is the only common 
sense cover made. —it slips on like 
a glove—no nails, tacks, lacing or 
buttons. 


It is made the exact tapering shape 
and size of the board, and when thc 
board is inserted full into the cover 
and the fastenings are tied at the top 
and the outer casing in place it pro- 
duces a most perfect, smooth, even 
surface. 


“Betsie Ross” Ironing Pads are made 
by the makers of the famous EX- 
CELSIOR MATTRESS PROTEC- 
TORS from heavy bleached white 
muslin, padded with snow white 
padding—made to fit all sizes of 
boards from 3 to 6 feet. 


Each cover is enclosed in a paper 
envelope on which the size is marked. 


EXCELSIOR -QUIE TINGE? 


15 Laight Street, NEW YORK 
1417 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS - 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floore, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


@ETAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


AMERICAN MEAT 
CUTTING CHARTS 


BEEF—VEAL—PORK—LAMB 


Used in Teachers College and Pratt Institute 


Set of Four Charts—on Cloth 
and Rollers—Map Style. 
Size, 3 Feet 6 inches by 2 Feet 4 inches 


TEN DOLLARS 


Express charges paid, when cash comes 
with order. Students and Housekeepers’ 
Edition (on strong paper 8'4 x 1044) in 
Black only, 20c. per set. 

Send for circular 


E. C. BRIDGMAN 


Publisher of Charts and Maps : 
86 WARKEN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The High Cost of Living 
HE increasingly high cost of living can be re- 
ae duced at once only by the application of 
Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the house- 
keeper an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by lead- 
ing teachers, especially for home study. They have 
been tested, proved by over 15,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 

The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 


school, ‘‘The Profession of Home-Making,”’ will be sent 
on request. Address a postcard or note~A. S. H. E., 


519 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill 
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The GIST of IT— 


FACULTY, students and “neighbors of 

Tuskegee met Dr. Washington’s death 
with their eyes to the front and a deter- 
mination that his work shall go on. Page 
255. 


BECAUSE there’s a war on the other side 

of the world there are not enough 
houses for Bridgeport people to live in, 
nor schools for their children, nor elbow 
room in the streets, nor honest play for 
them. Self-supporting workingmen have 
had to send their families to the almshouse 
because they can’t pay the war-boom rents. 
Yet the town glorifies bigness and prosper- 
ity even more than the orators of the full- 
dinner-pail era. Page 237. 


MASSACHUSETTS voted 4 to 1 to use 
state money in helping its citizens; 
buy country homes. Page 228. 


ARMENIAN poetry reflects the thousand 

years of torture which have been the, 
portion of these dwellers round about 
Mount Ararat, Christians still in spite of 
Persians and Turks. Page 257. 


A DECADE’S achievements in the mu- 
nicipal research movement to vitalize 
government. Page 230. 


EN going the easy, customary way to 
the brothel are treading down the 
wistful forms of unborn babes. Drawing 
on her hospital experience, Mrs. Hooker 
finds venereal disease the great cause of 
race suicide. Page 253. 


<< ALPRACTICE in social therapeutics” 

is Mrs. Spencer’s characterization 
of the dignified inactivity of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Page 
235, 


HY is it, asks a keen teacher, that 

while the public pats her on the 

back it joins so heartily in singing, I didn’t 

raise my girl to be a school-ma’am? Page 
249. 


PLAY, equally with war, develops the 

strong qualities, the fighting edge, that 
make a man fit as they make a nation 
great. ‘ Page 243. 


us 


BALTIMORE has snuffed out its red 

lights one by one, seeing to it that. no 
new ones were lit, until now the last is 
gone. Page 229. 


BABY BOLLINGER’S | few flickering 
hours roused a discussion of the sanc- 
tity of human life which is particularly 
impressive at a time when men are dying by 
the tens of thousands. Pages 227, 265. 


UR Henry sails across the seas to bring 

the bleeding nations peace. Some say 

it’s just a Croesus lark, a glory hallelujah 

ark. But some are confident that Hen 

sights peace on earth, good will to men. 
Pages 227; 263. 
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” Handkeroth dts 
for Christmas 


a Mec Cutcheon’s 


Nowhere else will you find so 
wonderfully interesting and 
abundant a supply of Christmas 
Handkerchiefs as here at “ The 
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Linen Store.” For over a gen- 
eration it has been our distinction 
to be looked upon as “Hand- 
kerchief Headquarters of 


America.” 
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In spite of difficult conditions 
abroad, we are receiving new ship- 
ments almost weekly which make 
our present stocks pre-eminent in 
variety, value and quality. 
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All the favorites are here—practically nothing 
is missing and all are pure Linen, for at 
McCutcheon's, Linen means ‘‘pure Linen 
absolutely.” 


From Madeira. Exquisite hand em- 
broidered sheer Linen Handkerchiefs, 25c. 
to $2.50 each, 


From Armenia. Delicate Iandker- 
chiefs with Lace edges, 50c. to $1.50 each, 


From Switzerland, Wand embroid. 
ered Handkerchiefs in great variety, 50c. to 
$25.00 each, 


LV COVA OTOTOTRO 


From Ireland. An exceptional assort- 
ment of the plain, practical everyday Hand- 
kerchiefs for both men and women. With 
initials, Lace trimmed and embroidered, 
25c., 4oc. and §0c. each. 
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All Holiday purchases are packed in dainty 
McCutcheon boxes bearing 
our name aud_ spinning 
wheel trade mark. 


)) 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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LILLIAN D. WALD’S 


FASCINATING BOOK ABOUT A GREAT SOCIAL SERVICE 


The HOUSE 
on HENRY STREET 


“This remarkable book. 
and reconstruction.”— 


This notable addition to the literature of social reform 
The Evening Post 


Iilustrated from some 80 etchings and drawings by Abraham Phillips, 
a member of the Settlement and from photographs. $2-00 net. 


34 w. 33D St. HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ‘ew york 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘l'ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 

“Want” advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ “‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


_ YOUNG woman, refined, adaptable as so- 
cial secretary or companion. Address 2226, 
SURVEY, 


YOUNG woman, School of Philanthropy 
graduate, trained in probation, reformatory, 
child placing and C. O. S. work, desires 
position in preventive, probation or club 
work with children. Address 2227, Survey. 


HERE’S a young man looking for an op- 
portunity for constructive social service. A, 
B. and M. A. in economics and sociology 


and work with immigrants. If suspicious, 
can furnish satisfactory references as tc 
sharacter, ability and personality. Address 
2228, SURVEY. 


MANAGING housekeeper — companion. 
By refined, capable, Protestant lady. Good 
manager, experienced with children. High- 
est credentials. Address 2225, SurRvEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced general secre- 
tary for charity society in progressive New 
England city. Ability to reorganize and 
extend scope of organization desired. State 
education and experience Address 2229, 
SURVEY 


WANTED—Assistant in a Woman’s Ex- 
change in small Florida resort, January to 
April. Work includes salesmanship, prep- 
aration and service of afternoon tea, and 
some needlework. Adaptability in meeting 
people is requisite. Salary covers railroad 
expenses and board. Please state experi- 
ence and references. Address 2230, SuRvVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED-—A piano for entertainment of 
several hundred persons in an institution in 
New York city. Will any one willing to 
donate this communicate with Miss C., tele- 
phone Plaza 7051, who will attend to re- 
moval and transportation. 


THE NEW ARMENIA 


A LITERARY and POLITICAL PERIODICAL. 


THE NEW ARMENIA, aes ey fort- 
nightly, is the only English Periodical i in 
America for those who are interested in 
Armenian life and letters; and for all 
devotees of justice who believe, with 
To serve 


the late Gladstone, that *‘ 
Armenia is to serve civilization.” 


Yearly subscription, $2.00 in ad- 


vance. Foreign countries, $2.50 


THE NEW ARMENIA 
949 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 


and certificate from leading school of Civics. 
Experienced in social center work, social in- 
vestigation, housing particularly; follow-up 
work with delinquents and the mentally ill; 
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IVE BABY’S LIFE 


AN INFANT’S cry in the night 
for the light of life has been heard by 
a whole nation at peace, above or below 
the death-dealing din of the nations at 
war. Born of normal parents after the 
birth of three normal children, yet fol- 
lowing the mother’s disability through 
typhoid fever, the Baby Bollinger of 
Chicago was considered so hopelessly 
defective by the consulting surgeon that 
he refused to perform an operation 
which might have prolonged its life. 
With this decision the parents agreed, 
although not denied their right to seek 
the services of another physician. 

The coroner’s jury, consisting of six 
physicians all but one of whom are pro- 
fessors in medical schools, after describ- 
ing the malformations disclosed by their 
autopsy, declared their belief “that a 
prompt operation would have prolonged 
and perhaps saved the life of the child.” 
They found “no evidence from the 
physical defects, some of which might 
have been improved by plastic opera- 
tions, that the child would have become 
mentally or morally defective.” On the 
points of professional ethics involved, 
their verdict resulted in the following 
conclusions: 


el r CHALLENGE OF A DEFECT- 


“We believe that morally and ethically 
a surgeon is fully within his rights in 
refusing to perform any operation 
which his conscience will not sanction; 
we recommend strongly that in all 
doubtful cases of this character a con- 
sultation of two or more surgeons of 
known reputation for skill, ethical 
standing and broad experience, should 
decide upon the advisability or inad- 
visability of operative measures; we be- 
lieve that the physician’s highest duty is 
to relieve suffering and to save or pro- 
long life.” 


With this verdict the consulting sur- 
geon, Dr. Haiselden, promptly. ex- 
pressed his general agreement, but de- 
clared his doubt that the child would 
haye survived the operation or that it 
could have had a normal brain. 

Widely variant views of the rights 
and duties involved in this case have 
been expressed by physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, philanthropists, men of pub- 
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lic affairs, mothers and the press. 
may be roughly divided between those 
whose thought and feeling center upon 


the ‘individual and the family, upon 
whom suffering is entailed by an abnor- 
mal birth; and those who take the 
broader view of the sanctity of all hu- 
man life, the danger involved in entrust- 
ing to any human discretion the power 
and responsibility of deciding between 
life and death, and the duty of society 
so far as possible to prevent abnormal 
births by the custodial care of sub- 
normal classes. 

Opinions gathered by the press from 
many cities throughout the country 
showed diverse views entertained within 
each circle interviewed. The doctors 
disagreed. 

The expression of religious opinion 
thus far published voices decided pro- 
test, chiefly that of the Roman Catholic 
papers, challenging the physician’s and 
the parents’ right to interfere with birth 
or life. Even mothers differed with 
each other as to which is more motherly, 


‘to wish for such a baby the prolonging 


of a defective life, or eternal peace 
through death. 

The press seized upon the incident as 
the theme at once of the most serious 
reflection and of most pathetic appeal. 


Donuhey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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HE NEW KIND OF MILITANT 
PEACE PLANS 


Henry Forn’s peace ship sails 
today to do battle with militarism on the 
open seas, sending wireless messages to 
the “boys” in the armies. “Out of the 
trenches by Christmas is not a boast but 
a prayer—a prayer in which all the 
world joins,’ said Mr. Ford at Detroit 
on Sunday in defence both of the plan 
and of the slogan set for it evidently 
less with the notion that the slogan will 
come true than with the instinct that it 
will ring round the world, and make 
clear the character of the movement he 
is engineering; a bottled-up-bursting- 
through sort of expression of the peo- 
ple of America—or as many of them as 
feel that way—to their fellows in 
Europe. 


To go back less than a fortnight, on 
November 12 David Starr Jordan and 
Louis P. Lochner, secretary of the Na- 
tional Peace Federation, called at the 
White House with the resolutions pass- 
ed at the San Francisco peace congress, 
urging the President to call a conference 
of neutral nations. Concerted meetings 
were held the evening of November 8 
throughout the country and letters and 
telegrams poured into Washington in 
the -interval. 


On November 19-20 state chairmen, 
executive board and officers of the 
Woman’s Peace Party met in New 
York, drafting a series of recommenda- 
tions which took a firm stand both 
against the agitation for big armaments 
in this country and for a conference of 
neutrals. An appointment was made for 
an audience at the White House for 
Rosika Schwimmer, one of the most ac- 
tive factors in the woman’s peace con- 
ference at The Hague and one of the 
delegates who toured the world capitals 
last summer; and Mrs. Philip Snowden, 
wife of a British member of Parliament, 
who were to urge the conference. 


This was the order of events which 
were cranked into extraordinary speed 
when Henry Ford, the Detroit automo- 
bile manufacturer, took a hand in the 
more adventurous wing of the peace 
movement. One of the younger Ameri- 
can women to go to the conference at 


227 
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The Hague was Rebecca Shelley of 
Michigan. On her return she set out to 
make peace popular in Detroit, with the 
result that on November 8 no less than 
twenty-five meetings throughout the 
town sent telegrams to the White House. 
Every newspaper in the city was carry- 
ing columns, of peace copy, and they all 
vied with each other when Mme. 
Schwimmer came to Detroit, to “get her 
in” to Henry Ford. 

Now, Mr. Ford had been receiving 
about a thousand letters a day telling 
him how he could spend his money for 
peace. He rather thought there was 
good in all the plans; but they did not 
give him a lead as to how he could 
throw the weight of his fortune and in- 
ventive ability into actually stopping 
the war and doing it quick. Mme. 
Schwimmer outlined the idea of a con- 
ference of neutrals; and if that could 
not be had, of a people’s conference 
which could advertise to the whole 
world that there were Americans who 
meant peace, could be a means of com- 
munication, could provoke govern- 
mental action among the neutrals and 
ultimately among the belligerents. Louis 
P. Lochner, secretary of the National 
Peace Federation, backed up Mme. 
Schwimmer’s proposition and Mr. Ford 
enlisted “for the war.” 

Mr. Ford met the leaders of the 
Woman’s Peace Party in New York 
and on November 23 himself called 
at the White House to urge the Presi- 
dent to act. The President apparently 
at no time has been convinced that a 
conference of neutrals would be accept- 
able or accomplish anything and has 
reserved his own offices and those of the 
United States for what he conceived 
to be some more propitious juncture. . 

Governmental action being out of the 
question for the moment, and the vari- 
ous peace’ organizations being more or 
less deadlocked by this situation, Mr. 
Ford set out before getting back to 
New York to act on his own hook, 
chartering a vessel, inviting various 
leaders in the peace group, governors of 
the states, representatives of colleges. 

Criticism has come not only from 
those who regard any peace movement 
as something favoring the Germans and 
from those who believe the only way to 
permanent peace is a fight to the finish, 
but from numbers of those who sincerely 
believe not only in instituting negotia- 
tions, but in a conference of neutrals as 
the most practical method of any, but 
who nevertheless look at the peace ship 
as too hastily conceived a project, too 
mixed a company, to effect anything. 

But what are to these critics serious 
disadvantages, have been hailed by some 
of those who have thrown themselves 
ardently into the plan as valuable tac- 
tics in winning attention. Miss Addams, 
whose early consent gave distinction to 
‘the enterprise, was taken seriously ill on 


‘Monday. ; 


FROM MR. FORD'S LETTER 


“ EN and women of our 

country, representing all 
of its ideals and all of its activities, 
will start from New York on De- 
cember 4 aboard the Scandinavian- 
American steamship Oscar II. 
The peace ship that carries the 
American delegation will proceed. 
to Christiania Stockholm 
and Copenhagen. . . . 

“In The Hague we hope to meet 
delegations from Switzerland and 
from Spain. 

“From all these various delega- 
tions will be selected a small de- 


liberative body which shall sit in 


one of the neutral capitals. Here 
it will be joined by a limited num- 
ber of authorities of international 
promise from each belligerent 
country. This international con- 
ference will frame terms of peace, 
based on justice for all, regardless 
of the military situation. 

“This international conference 
will be an agency for continuous 
mediation. It will be dedicated to 
the stoppage of this hideous inter- 
national carnage and further dedi- 
cated to the prevention of future 
wars through the abolition of com- 
petitive armaments.” 


ITS OWN VOTE 


THE COMMONWEALTH of Massa- 
chusetts is going into the home-building 
business. By an overwhelming major- 
ity, perhaps the largest ever given to a 
successful referendum in that state, the 
citizens have voted that the funds and 
credit of the commonwealth shall be ad- 
vanced to those wanting homes of their 
own. With compulsory city planning on 
the one hand and state housing on the 
other, Massachusetts is now in a fair 
way to find out whether measures that 
have shown their constructive usefulness 
abroad will work in the individualistic 
atmosphere of this country. 

The Homestead amendment to the 
Massachusetts constitution makes possi- 
ble various forms of public assistance to 
working people seeking to acquire 
wholesome suburban homes for their 
families. Three years ago such work 
was declared unconstitutional in Massa- 
chusetts. By overwhelming majorities 
the legislature approved the amendment, 
which read as follews: 


Tis STATE A LANDLORD BY 


“The general court shall have power 
to authorize cities and towns to take 
land and to hold, improve, subdivide, 
build upon and sell the same, for the 
purpose of relieving congestion of popu- 
lation and providing homes for citizens: 
provided, however, that this amendment 
shall not be deemed to authorize the sale 
of such land or buildings at less than 
the cost thereof.” 


The Survey, December 4, 1915 


Labor organizations were largely in- 
strumental in the approval of the amend- 
ment. 

The merits claimed for the measure 
are many. It has become practically im 
possible for the workingman earning 
from $12 to $20 a week to own or rent 
a suitable home for himself and a grow- 
ing family in the large cities and towns. 
Homestead legislation promises to pro- 
vide a home, at a cost and on terms 
which he can meet, with sufficient ligh 
and air, sanitation, good conditions fo 
children and a garden for both play and 
profit. The state will provide these on 
the theory that they are essential to the 
health and growth of its citizenship. 

Coupled with the establishment of 
good environment for as many citizens 
as possible, homestead legislation also 
proposes to -promote agriculture and 
seeks to provide an opportunity to get 
back to the soil. ; 

The plans of the Homestead Commis- 
sion, which will administer the measure, 
are announced not to include radical or 
wholesale procedure. Although state 
aid to housing has proved very success- 
ful abroad, the commission realizes that 
it must move slowly and carefully in 
inaugurating the first undertaking of 
this kind in the United States. The 
commission, as such, took no stand for 
the amendment because it felt that the 
powers of a state-created body do not in- 
clude the offering of recommendations 
looking toward the alteration of the 
fundamental law. 

The commission is expected to give — 
agricultural instruction to the families — 
resident upon the tracts developed by the ~ 
state but it will support no back-to-the- 
land propaganda not based upon sound ~ 
instruction, covering a generation. q 

Shortly after the approval of the — 
amendment, the Homestead Commission ~ 
held its third annual City and Town 
Planning Conference. A large majority 
of the local planning boards were repre- ~ 
sented, and reported varying degrees of © 
progress in their task of “studying the — 
resources, possibilities and needs” of — 
their communities and basing compre- 4 
hensive plans upon the result of their — 
investigations. Compulsory city survey- — 
ing—engineering and social—and com- — 
pulsory city planning are both beginning — 
to work. : 

At the suggestion of the Homestead ~ 
Commission, the local planning boards — 
formed the Massachusetts Federation of 
City and Town Planning Boards, which 
will attempt to correlate and direct the © 
local plans toward a state plan. Al- © 
though the Homestead Commission has ~ 
no desire to shirk its responsibility for — 
fatherly guidance of the work of the © 
local boards, it believes that the largest 
measure of success for city planning 
will come from a democratic organiza- 
tion of local boards, from home rule by 
each board in close voluntary co-opera- 
tion with every other board. 
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LOSING A VICE DISTRICT BY 
STRANGULATION 


THE RECENT closing of the last 
open house of prostitution in Baltimore 
jmarked the end of a quiet and persistent 
effort which has finally rid the city of 
jflagrant vice. 

Five years ago the Maryland Society 

\for the Suppression of Vice appointed a 

éommittee to ascertain the facts and 
jsuggest measures to reduce the evil to 
a minimum. A careful study disclosed 
more than 300 houses of public prostitu- 
tion with an average of four inmates 
each. Though grouped for the most part 
in six notorious neighborhoods, houses 
were also scattered about in every police 
district but one. 

The law clearly stated that no such 
place was to be tolerated, but it was a 
dead letter. Once a_year all the keep- 
ers were indicted, and upon confession, 
were fined and allowed to go unmolested 
for another year. Citizens made no pro- 

test. Apathy was universal. 

At this time the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Faculty of Maryland, the medical 
society of the state, having become 
alarmed at the rapid extension of so- 
cial disease, appointed a Committee on 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. This 
committee organized the Maryland So- 
ciety of Social Hygiene, whose research- 
es added new evidence of the danger to 
the community from the presence of 
houses of vice. 

The Society for the Suppression of 
Vice approached the supreme bench, 
consisting of all the city judges, and 
pleaded with them to act. They referred 
the society to the Board of Police Com- 
missioners and these men began at once 
to endeavor to lessen the evil. They first 
prohibited all soliciting from doors and 
windows, removed all signs and names 
from front doors, stopped the sale of 
liquor in the houses, allowed no new 
places to open, nor any new inmates to 
enter. These measures caused such dis- 
couragement among the keepers that 
they quit the business voluntarily. 

Last spring a Vice Commission that 
had béen appointed by Governor Golds- 
borough made a partial report, advising 
the prompt closing of all houses of vice 
in the state. Acting upon this advice, 
the commissioners of police of Balti- 
more ordered all houses closed under a 
60-day notice, and on September 12 the 
last one closed its doors. 


“Since then,” says Dr. O. Edward 
Janney of Baltimore, from whom THE 
Survey received the information given 
above, “not a house of vice’known to 
the police is in existence. The work of 
reducing social vice to its lowest terms 
has been well begun, but those who have 
studied the situation are well aware that 
only a beginning has been made and that 
the persistent efforts of the friends of 
good order and morality must be steadily 
continued in order to insure the welfare 
of the community.” 
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The Lady of the London Tube 


N the miles of wall space which are used in the New York 
O subway to sing of shoes and’ships and chewing-gum, the 
London Underground Company hangs decorative posters on the 
expressed theory that the thousands of workers who travel daily 
on their lines should have something beautiful and uplifting to 
look upon rather than crude advertisements. 

Some of the best known of the young English artists are 
commissioned to make the posters. The one shown above is by 
Spencer Pryse, who gave the unused copies to Mrs. Carlyon 
Bellairs to sell for the benefit of the Belgian Maternity Home in 
London. 


NGLAND’S hospitals are full of wounded, and the gov- 

ernment is caring for the peasants. It is to families 

once comfortably off or even well-to-do but now penniless 

refugees, that the Belgian Maternity Home ministers. Fifty 
babies have been born in it. 

Copies of the poster—a large one in soft colors—may be 
had of Mrs. Bellairs, at $5 each, at Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y., 
where she is staying temporarily. She also solicits subscrip- 
tions, no matter how small, gifts for children and clothing for 
babies. 
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EARLY fifteen years ago an 
editorial in the New York 


Tribune suggested the continu- 

ous employment of an ade- 
quate trained staff by a private agency 
to keep in touch with all that the local 
government was doing and to co-operate 
in constructive work. This novel idea, 
which had probably been expressed be- 
fore, though perhaps not quite so clearly 
or definitely, bore rich fruit. From this 
chance suggestion in an editorial dis- 
cussing the inflated estimate of cost for 
running the first municipal bath may be 
traced the birth and development of a 
new, vigorous and effective agency for 
vitalizing our government, municipal, 
state and national. 

- The editorial was clipped by Frank 
Tucker and sent to Robert Fulton Cut- 
ting as something to which he should 
lend support. After four years of in- 
cubation Mr. Cutting in November, 1905, 
decided to contribute $1,000 a month to 
make a test or demonstration of the 
scheme. -With this fund the Bureau ot 
City Betterment was established as a 
branch of the Citizens’ Union. Success 
followed almost immediately. It led in 
1907 to the separate incorporation under 
its present name of the New York Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research with three 
directors, William H. Allen, Henry 
‘Bruére and Frederick Cleveland. Of 
these the first two have since resigned 
which has left Mr.- Cleveland in full 
charge, 

On November 18, the date of Mr. Cut- 
ting’s first contribution, the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research celebrated 
its tenth birthday. The occasion at- 
tracted less attention than it merited 
partly because we are still too close to 
realize fully and without bias the import- 
ance and exact scope of the new form of 
the movement for increased efficiency 
and economy in the conduct of govern- 
ment business. 

Again, as in the case of the American 
universities, which first felt the influ- 
ence of the German system of post grad- 
uate research work, new methods and 
a new spirit in municipal affairs develop- 
ed rapidly on all sides. One new idea 
helped to kindle others. It is impossible 


to measure now all that has followed in-. 


directly from the establishment of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, just as it is impossible to deter- 
mine its exact indebtedness to such 
earlier individual and specialized studies 
of American government as that of Sir 
James Bryce or the pioneers of civil 
service reform. Many chambers of 
commerce and scores of merchants’ as- 
sociations, for instance, are following 
methods of painstaking inquiry and 
study as the basis of negotiation with 
their local city officials for improved 
commercial facilities. 

The instinct for these methods they 
owe in part to the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research and in part to 


MUNICIPAL 
RESEARCH 


Ten Years of the Pioneer 
New York Bureau 


By James P. Heaton 


the work of business. efficiency engi- 
neers, such as Taylor and Emerson. In 
this case a blend of municipal research 
and scientific management, which are 
really at essence the same thing, fits per- 
fectly the solution of such engineering 
problems as municipal transit, terminal 
and wharf facilities in which all com- 
mercial bodies are interested. 

Many definite concrete things have 
been accomplished, however, despite op- 
position, mistakes and setbacks. At 
practically the very start the New York 
Bureau in conjunction with John Pur- 
roy Mitchel, the present mayor of New 
York, had a hand in the proceedings for 
the removal of Borough President 
Ahearn and in revitalizing the office of 
the commissioner of accounts of New 
York city. Mayor Mitchel, as an out- 
growth of this earlier association, ap- 
pointed Henry Bruére, former director 
of the bureau, city chamberlain. 

But two years passed before the pro- 
gram of co-operation had been fully de- 
veloped to the point of obtaining the 
unquestioned and sympathetic support 
of a majority of the public officers. So 
it is that the year 1908 really marks the 
birth of a movement for increased effi- 
ciency in the conduct of the business of 
New York city. In the words of Mr. 
Cutting: 

“This movement has expressed itself 
in the more effective interest and acti- 
vities of citizens; in the use 
of a budget which.may be understood, 
and through which expenditures may be 
controlled; in the revision of the city’s 
accounting and reporting methods; in 
better protection to the city’s trading 
credit through more prompt payment of 
bills; in better control over the contract- 
ing and purchasing relations of the city 
and the elimination of the opportunities 
and the inducements to graft; in the 
breaking-down of organized bureaucracy 
with its obstructive methods and red 
tape; in better tests applied for the de- 
termination of individual efficiency; in 
better opportunities afforded to those 
who would make the public service an 
honorable career; in many ways that, 
broadly expressed, may be found in the 
changed attitude both on the part of 
persons inside and persons outside of 
the government.” 


Changes of administration have not 
seriously affected the bureau’s useful 
ness because it has followed for th 
most part a consistent policy. For ten 
years the bureau has maintained con- 
tinuous contact with every department 
and office of the city till it seems almost 
to have become an actual part of the city 
government. It has always asked public 
officials to consider critical comments, 
put into operation. the changes recom- 
mended and obtain the credit for the im- 
provements. Out of it have grown simi- 
lar private and public bureaus in a score 


of cities most of which are conducted 


by men formerly on the staff of the 
New York bureau. 


As an offshoot the parent organization 
has developed a Training School for 


Public Service with students of maturity 
and caliber from all parts of the coun- 


try to prepare men for the study and 
administration of public business. It 


has also established a scientific research 


division to prepare the foundation of a 
new literature on practical government 
and administration; and*a professional 


service staff to aid civil agencies and- 


public officers outside of New York city. 
The first of. these divisions, that for 
scientific research, is engaged as one 
activity in a cyclopedic classification to 
guide the purchase of any conceivable 
article or service. The professional 
service staff has co-operated with public 
and private bodies throughout the entire 
country. 


A recent tribute is that of former 
United States Attorney General Wicker- 
sham who described the work of the 
bureau to aid the delegates to the New 
York state constitutional convention as 
the “largest single contribution from 
any source, official or otherwise.” At 
present as a sequel the bureau is assist- 
ing Governor Whitman to frame a bud- 
get for the state of New York. 


The circumstances of the discontinu- 
ance of the work of the President’s Com- 
mission on Economy and_ Efficiency 
which was headed by one of the direc- 
tors of the New York bureau, the diffi- 
culties which the bureau encountered at 
the start in New York and again in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere, together 
with the break in policy between the two 
directors left after the resignation of 
Henry Bruére were enough to have 
checked and killed any movement if it 
did not fit actual present-day needs. 


That these factors have not stunted 
the organization or its work, which in 
ten years has cost nearly $1,000,000, 
goes far to confirm the declaration of 
George McAneny, president of the New 
York Board of Aldermen when he said 
at the tenth birthday anniversary: “T 
regard the institution of the work of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research as one of 
the most important economic events that 
has occurred in the history of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years.” 


————— 


Common Welfare 
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ITH annual expenditures 
totaling $198,989,786, accord- 
ing to the 1915 budget, the 


city of New York has taxa- 
tion problems of vast proportions. But the 
year 1916 will see the need for municipal 
revenue still further extended, despite the 
great economies of the present adminis- 
tration. For the new pay-as-you-go 
policy which takes the place of long 
term bonding for non-revenue producing 
improvements will add $6,000,000 to the 
budget. And $13,500,000 more will be 
needed to provide the city’s share of the 
state’s new direct,tax. The tax rate of 
$1.89 in 1915 is likely to be $2.12 in 1916, 
and some prophets foresee a rate of 
$2.40 within three or four years. The 
total assessment in the city, on a full- 
value basis, is $8,390,155,472, of which 
$4,602,852,107 represents land values and 
$2,855,732,518 improvements. 

These huge figures give some indica- 
tion of the importance of the work of 
Mayor Mitchel’s Committee on Taxation. 
While the general problem of the city’s 
revenue came within its scope, its main 
. attention has been directed toward the 
proposal to reduce the tax on buildings. 
Since the congestion commission report- 
ed in favor of such a measure a half 
dozen years ago, a bill embodying the 
plan has been introduced at every ses- 
sion of the legislature, each time only 
to fail of passage. Between sessions a 
vigorous campaign has been carried on 
by the Society to Lower Rents and sev- 
eral other organizations. 

The movement had progressed far 
enough at the beginning of the present 
city administration to prompt Mayor 
Mitchel to seek advice as to the attitude 
which should be assumed toward it. It 
was primarily to secure a recommenda- 
tion on this particular point that the 
mayor appointed the Committee on Tax- 
ation in April, 1914. This committee 
has just concluded a series of six pub- 
lic hearings and has made public two 
voluminous reports on special aspects of 
the subject. Its final recommendations 
are expected at an early date. 

The personnel of the committee in- 
cludes several progressives on eco- 
nomic questions, such as Lawson Purdy, 
Frederick C. Leubuscher, the president 
of the Society to Lower Rents, Frederic 
C. Howe, who was chosen secretary of 
the committee, and Delos P. Wilcox. 
The conservative real estate interests 
are ably represented by such men as Al- 
fred E. Marling, chairman of the com- 
mittee, Walter Lindner, Cyrus C. Miller 
and Robert E. Sirzon. Prof. Jeremiah 
W. Jenks and Prof. Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man were chosen from the professional 
economists. The latter, in his capacity 
as chairman of the executive committee, 
has been largely responsible for direct- 
ing the work of the entire body. Among 
the members are the city tax commis- 
sioners and several citizens well known 
for their public spirit.” 


LAXALT ON 
PROBLEMS 


in 


New York City 


Shortly after organization the com- 
mittee retained the services of Robert 
Murray Haig of Columbia University as 
expert investigator and sent him to west- 
ern Canada and to various cities in this 
country to examine the operation of the 
single tax experiments in these regions. 
The results of this investigation, the field 
work of which was done in the summer 
of 1914, are now made public in a report 
of nearly three hundred pages entitled 
The Exemption of Improvements from 
Taxation in Canada and in the United 
States. 

After completing this work Dr. Haig 
was directed to make an analysis of the 
assessment statistics of New York city 
in order to determine which classes of 
property and which sections of the city 
would be benefited and which injured by 
the adoption of the proposed plan. This 
material is presented in a second volume 
entitled Some Probable Effects of the 
Exemption of Improvements from Tax- 
ation in the City of New York. Both of 
these books are public documents and 
copies may be secured at the office of the 


- Committee in the Municipal Building. 


These studies cannot be discussed here 
in detail, for the conclusions reached are 
complicated. The experience of other 
cities goes to show, according to the 
studies, that the reduction of the tax on 
improvements may cause considerable 
difficulty if land values are not expand- 
ing rapidly but that under favorable cir- 
cumstances the change may be made 
with no noticeable ill effects and with 
social consequences of considerable im- 
portance. As for probable effects in 
New York city, the studies indicate that 
skyscrapers would pay lower taxes; that 
the majority of the fine residences along 
Riverside Drive would receive reduc- 
tions while most of those along Fifth 
Avenue would receive increases; and 
that the greater part of the more modest 
residences on Manhattan Island would 
pay heavier taxes, while almost all of the 
homes in the outskirts would pay higher 
taxes. 


The members not mentioned by name 
above are: Hamilton Holt, Robert S. Bink- 
erd, George Cromwell (since resigned), 
Frank H. Field, Joseph N. Francolini, John 
J. Halleran, Adolph L. Kline, George V. 
Mullan, Louis H. Pink, David Rumsey, Os- 
car R. Seitz, Frederick B. Shipley, Franklin 
S. Tomlin, Charles T. White, and Collin H. 
Woodward. 


Fortified with the reports of Dr. Haig 
the committee proceeded to invite those 
interested in the problem to submit their 
views at public hearings. Various or- 
ganizations were asked to send official 
representatives and a number of indi- 
viduals were given special invitations. 
In addition one session was devoted to 
hearing anyone who wished to volunteer 
as a witness. An unusually able group 
of men appeared to sponsor the claims 
of the opposing forces. Under the lead- 
ership of Benjamin C. Marsh the argu- 
ments in favor of exempting improve- 
ments were presented with impressive- 
ness and little of the extravagance of 
statement which so often defeats its own 
end. Among the real estate men who 
gave their views were Richard M. Hurd, 
Clarence H. Kelsey and Louis V. Bright. 
Prof. Joseph French Johnson, represent- 
ing the Merchants’ Association, an- 
nounced the opposition of that body to 
the proposed measure. 

The supporters of the measure repeat- 
edly urged that its adoption would tend 
toward lower rents, better housing con- 
ditions, less speculation, increased build- 
ing activity and higher wages. The op- 
ponents of the plan, for the most part, 
conceded that there would be such tend- 
encies, but insisted that the benefits 
would be immaterial and problematical, 
while many ill effects would be relatively 
certain. They claimed that it would de- 
press land values, weaken the security 
underlying loans and result in the call- 
ing of mortgages. They urged that it 
would discourage speculation, and as- 
serted that speculation in land performs 
a useful economic function and that the 
speculator in reality gets a very inade- 
quate return. Moreover, they believed 
that it would cause higher rents by im- 
pairing the future increment now count- 
ed on to offset depreciation. 

Some of the more liberal of the real 
estate men took the position that it would 
be desirable to untax buildings provided 
such a step would not make necessary 
some even less desirable tax than the 
building tax to secure necessary city 
revenue.. The committee listened with 
interest to this argument for part of 
their attention has been devoted to an at- 
tempt to evolve some plan for raising 
additional revenue made necessary by 
the imposition of the direct state tax. 
Other witnesses urged that the proposed 
plan is dangerous because inelastic and 
that it can be greatly improved if modi- 
fied so as to permit reductions in the tax 
on buildings in years when land values 
are booming and a postponement of 
changes in years of real estate depres- 
sion. 

The report of the committee is await- 
ed with especial interest by those who 
are active in the movement toward the 
common ownership of a large share of 
future land value, which forms so sub- 
stantial a part of many plans for social 
amelioration. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Passed by the executive board, state presidents and other officers of national and local bodies of. the Woman’s Peace Party at a meeting held 
in New York city, November 19-20, to the annual meeting of the Woman’s Peace Party to be held in Washington, January 9-11. 


Ue es : That we protest against unprecedented 
expenditure for war preparations at this session 
of Congress. 


W E ARE moved to this action by the following con- 
siderations : 

1, The moment of panic is a bad time to decide any 
matter, and whatever danger of attack to America, 
none could be anticipated at the present time when 
all her hypothetical enemies are exhausting their re- 
sources elsewhere. 

2. When the results of this war are studied they 
will probably greatly modify the type of defence 
which will be employed in the future—submarines vs. 
dreadnaughts, etc. At this moment the expenditure 
of enormous sums of money upon dreadnaughts of 
the old fashioned type is, to say the least, a premature 
decision. 

3. It is hoped by many people in Europe and 
America that one result of this war may be the pro- 
portionate reduction of armaments. At this moment, 
to have America so markedly increasing her “de- 
fences” would make it impossible for ‘her to enter 
such a plan with clean hands. By taking action now 
she assumes that any such plan is impracticable. 

4. There is no doubt that if the United States yields 
to panic at this moment and largely increases her 
army and navy, other nations will feel that they must 
also do this. The action of the United States will 
have a profound influence upon the governments of 
South America and those in Asia, increasing tre- 
mendously the expenditure of the people’s taxes for 
military purposes. 

5. The fact that the United States is preparing 
against even a hypothetical enemy will make it much 
more difficult for her to act as a mediator in ending 
the war. 

E believe in real defence against real dangers but 

are opposed to preposterous preparedness against 

hypothetic dangers. We believe that armament and de- 
fence are not synonymous and that there is already avail- 
able a new economic compulsion which can be more power- 
ful than any military force. 

This principle of non-intercourse when completely ap- 
plied involves cancellation of passports, patents, copy- 
rights, the cutting off of all railroad 
shipping, postal, wire, and wireless 
communication and perhaps a super- 
tax on a nation that has remained 
long obdurate in order to recoup the 


nations that have been compelled to artists 


act. 

WE deplore and protest against 
the introduction, continuance 

and increase of military training in 

our educational system and urge pro- 

paganda against it. 


Tals assembly recommends that 

the Woman’s Peace Party cause 
to be presented to the Congress of the 
United States a bill calling for a pub- 
lic and expert investigation of the 
state of our national defences both of 
land and sea, which investigation shall 
make report within the next three 
months. We are moved to this action 
by the fact that we are now Spending 
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OUT OF THE MELTING POT 


(See facing page and cover) 


EARLY 400 young, unknown 


their skill to the studio of Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, New York 
city, last month, as entries in the 
competition on the subject, The 
Immigrant in America, for which 
she had offered prizes. 

Many of the competitors are 
themselves immigrants; they put 
into their work an immigrant’s con- 
ception of the meaning of America 
to the immigrant and of the immi- 
grant to America, Nine out of every 
ten contestants expressed aspira- 
tion, the search for freedom. Only 
a handful portrayed the obstacles 
to assimilation, or the hard work 
and broken illusions that are so 
often the newcomer’s portion. 


about three hundred millions a year or at least 30 per 
cent of our entire federal expenditure on our army and 
navy. Since there is serious difference of opinion respect- 
ing the defensive power obtained by this expenditure, we 
urge this expert and public investigation to the end that 
every dollar now spent for our army and navy may repre- 
sent 100 per cent of honesty and efficiency before the 
people are taxed for any increased expenditure. And 
we protest against the placing of men personally interested 
in the manufacture or sale of munitions of war on na- 
tional advisory boards or congressional committees. 


HIS assembly recommends that the Woman’s Peace 

Party urge upon Congress the passage of the law ad- 
vocated by the American Bar Association giving federal 
control over aliens in order to prevent local conditions 
in the several states from having undue influence in caus- 
ing friction with other countries. Recognizing that the 
question at issue between the United States and the 
Orient are serious and complex, we further recommend 
the appointment of an expert federal commission to study 
these questions and make recommendation to Congress 
after full consideration of all the economic and ethic in- 
terests involved, local, national and international. 


HIS assembly recommends that the Woman’s Peace 

Party urge upon all the national officials concerned 
the desirability of taking steps toward the calling of the 
third Hague conference at the earliest possible moment 
consistent with international conditions. ‘Our action in 
this particular is based upon the fact that at the second 
Hague conference, of 1907, in which forty-four nations 
took part, the foundations were laid for a “permanent 
court” to settle disputes between nations. Provision was 
made for the study of the question of limitation of arma- 
ments and other important steps were taken toward that 
organization of the world which will alone make possible 
the substitution of international law for international war. 


HIS assembly recommends that the Woman’s Peace 

Party, urge upon Congress the immediate calling of 
a Pan-American conference to consider the formation of 
such a union or federation or general agreement as will 
lessen the dangers to world peace 
from the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine, by securing an American 
continental safeguarding of republi- 
can institutions and democratic ideals. 
Our action in this matter is based 
upon the conviction that some organic 
union of the nations of the world to 
secure permanent peace must be form- 
ed if civilization is to be secure; that 
the conscience and good sense of all 
the nations of the world will demand 
such a union when this war fever is 
over; and that a union of the Ameri- 
can republics would form the most 
natural beginning of such a world 
movement toward permanent peace. 


ESOLVED: That Congress be 
requested at the coming session 

to appoint a commission of men and 
women with an adequate appropria- 
tion, to promote international peace. 
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First prize 


my own and ‘ * : : < Yr. : » gee ‘eo. for sculpture, 
wi : : : $500, 
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“I came unto 


Beneamino 
Bufano 


THE IMMIGRANT IN AMERICA 


A] PRIZE CONTEST, 


A poster by Lucy Harry Painted by Tony Nell 


Winner of second prize, $250 


Winner of fourth prize, $50 
Painted by Mary Bayne (below) 


Painted by Evan J. Walters (center) 


Winner of 
third prize, 
$100. 

F. G. Apple- 
gate, ines 

sculptor 


(left) 


BANKED FIRES 


By Anne P. L. Frevp 


F prisoners and prisons I had talked 
To eager listeners that afternoon, 
And then at twilight through the pines I walked 
To a poet’s cabin, where a young white moon 
Swung in the tree-tops, and a silver star 
Silently pointed to the door ajar. 


Solace I needed, for my seething mind 

Ached with its effort. Had I caused the blind 
To see? Did the deaf ears hear? 

Ah, how I longed to make my message clear! 


Then the poet came-and drew me in 

To a great room half swathed in shadows, where 

He bade me rest within a well-worn chair 

Before the hearth—which seemed quite cold and 
gray 

To me; but suddenly I saw my host begin 

To stir the ashes in his gentle way, 

And soon he found a spark, and then a flame 

Leaped upward leading others, till the room 

Became a thing of light! The gloom 

Was gone and nothing was the same. 


Then the poet smiled and glanced at me— 
‘‘T seek for hidden sparks you see 
Within the ashes, for I bank my fire 
That it may spring to life at my desire. 
But tell me why this radiance on your face? 
Do you behold a vision? Tas my spark 
Kindled a flaming thought?’’ 

Swiftly I turned 
To answer. God in His grace 
Has spoken in a symbol. From the dark 
He has sent light. The message that I burned 
To give the world is here revealed. 


What you have caused this mass of gray to yield 
We outside prison walls must draw from men 
Behind the bars. The ashes of a soul 

We need but gently stir to find the gleam. 

Are not earth’s purest treasures kept concealed 
In her deep breast? Again and yet again 

Our searching is rewarded, till the whole 

Reality stands master of the dream. 

Today your hearth has yielded me a joy 

With heavenly meaning, for each man or boy 
Whose cause I strive to plead, whose grief is mine, 
Is a banked fire with a spark divine. 

For centuries these holy sparks were hurled 

Out on neglected ash-heaps of the world, 

Until one came who stirred with tender hands 
The grayness and the gloom, who pierced the mass 
Of hatred till they said ‘‘he understands.’’ 

Then prison miracles were brought to pass, 

For sparks innumerable he found that filled with light 
And comfort many lives, that made the night— 
That long, long night of desolate despair— 
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Seem like a fearful dream, for hope was there, 
And faith in God returned, and self-respect, 
Ambition and the will to serve—to be 
Good citizens when at last came liberty. 


[ paused—for it was time for me to go, 
The flames had vanished and the fire burned low. 


“—The ashes of a soul we need 
but gently stir to find the gleam.” 


HE WRITER of these verses is the author of 

Canada Blackie, the life story of one of the 
oldest and most widely known convicts at Au- 
burn—burglar and peterman, whose changed 
life under the influence. of Thomas Mott Osborne 
is one of the most remarkable personal trans- 
formations in prison history. 

Mrs. Field was a guest of Mr. Osborne at Au- 
burn when Canada Blackie saw her und was 
overcome by her resemblance to his mother. 
When Mr. Osborne was made warden of Sing 
Sing, Canada Blackie was transferred there, 
and when he died last March forty-eiyht of his 
fellow prisoners sent Mrs. Field a pendant in 
the form of a “gold heart,’ the nickname 
Canada Blackie had had for his mother, in 
appreciation of the care and nursing Mrs. 
Field had given him unstintedly in the last 
year of his life. One man put into it his sav- 
ings for three years, ard the only instructions 
to the jeweller were to “make it with as little 
alloy as possible.” 


7 Ha ARTIST, W. 8. Conrow, is an American 

painter recently returned from France 
where his studio fell in the range of military 
eperations—who, like Mrs. Field, has been fired 
with Mr. Osborne’s cause at Sing Sing; and 
like her has given his work to help interpret it. 


F anyone had given $10,000,000 for 
the prevention and cure of leprosy 
and a country were discovered in 
which there were a million lepers, 

there would be intense interest on the 
part of the public to know what the 
$10,000,000 was accomplishing in that 
distressed country. 

If our old friend, the inhabitant of 
Mars, should learn that $10,000,000 had 
been given for the abolition of war on 
this earth, and that several millions of 
its inhabitants were engaged in unprec- 
edented human slaughter, he might ask: 
“What is the $10,000,000 doing about 
it?” Such an observer might say that 
if it is well to spend a large sum of 
money in peace propaganda when no 
great war crisis is setting civilization on 
fire, it is doubly important to use it in 
vigorous efforts in war time to put out 
that fire and to show how such another 
might be prevented. 

There is no evidence in the calm state- 
ments of its year book that the peace 
endowment has felt this to be a time for 


1A Ea Te 
LIN TA  NELRTSEN 


A review of the Year Book, just 
issued, of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace 


By 
VUNIN AG ARISIN ES SEEN GLE 


aggressive action, but rather for the 
postponement of much work already 
undertaken—“until the war is over.” 
The Division of Economics and History, 
the work of which is “to make thorough 
and scientific study of the causes of war 
and the practical methods to prevent and 
avoid it,” could not, it is clear, carry on 
investigations which demand constant 
intercourse with representatives of for- 


The poet knelt before the embers red— 
‘“You’ve made my hearth a sacred thing,”’ he said. 
‘‘God grant that I may also find the spark 
Divine to glorify the dark.’’ 


And then beneath the stars I took my way 
With a new courage for the men in gray. 


eign nations now at war; and the post- 
ponement of the conference at Lucerne 
planned for August, 1914, was, of course, 
inevitable. 

It is equally obvious that the various 
agencies of the Carnegie Foundation 


working in the belligerent countries 
might necessarily be suspended. Manu- 
scripts, reports and articles already con- 
tributed to this division by authors who 
are citizens of the nations at war, might 
also properly be withheld from publica- 
tion. It is not so clear, however, that 
the Division of Economics and History 
might not undertake widespread and 
popular discussion in the press and from 
the platform of those fundamental 
economic principles, the violation of 
which leads to war, and also of the new 
economic compulsion which, rigorously 
applied, could substitute a boycott upon 
financial and social intercourse and co- 
operation, more effective than physical 
force in dealing with unjust and exploit- 
ing nations. The ways of world peace 
through economic social control need 
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clearest and widest dissemination. We 
could well forego, or postpone at least, 
elaborate treatises on the economic 
causes of past wars if a highly endowed 
body of experts could make clear to the 
common sense the need and usefulness 
of economic methods of preventing fu- 
ture war. 


The Division of Intercourse and Edu- 
cation has been hampered, as the report 
shows, in those features of its work 
which are dependent upon the co-opera- 
tion of nations now at war with each 
other. The difficulties inherent in the 
present situation are well stated in the 
report of this division and can be easily 
understood by all. It seems clear, how- 
ever, to some of us, that the horrors of 
this war demand not less but more edu- 
cation, public, definite, continuous, ag- 
gressive education, in respect to inter- 
national ideals and the method by which 
a better organization of the world can 
be effected. 


To postpone any active propaganda 
concerning constructive methods for 
permanent peace which it is possible to 
engage in at a moment when the world 
is showing its awful need of such propa- 
ganda, seems a strange result of the war 
fever. The “discontinuance of all propa- 
ganda carried on by this division in 
Paris” after September, 1914, may well 
have been imperatively demanded. It 
would seem that funds thus released 
from use abroad might have been ap- 
plied to a more active work in this coun- 
try. A single paragraph only of the re- 
port on Intercourse and Education is 
given to 


“the movement for an investigation into 
the military preparedness of the United 
States and for the increase of military 
and naval armament here, which makes 
it imperative that the general public 
should be fully informed as to the signifi- 
cance of an agitation of this kind and 
as to the results to which it may lead 
if not kept within the bounds of reason.” 


Surely an endowment, the supreme ob- 
ject of which is declared to be “the 
speedy abolition of international war” 
might well carry on a radical and ag- 
gressive campaign of public instruction 
concerning every feature of the present 
agitation to increase armament in this 
country. Such a vast endowment for 
peace could make an expert investiga- 
tion which would bring out into the light 
the hidden sources of this agitation in 
so far as they represent investments in 
business in the manufacture and sale of 
armaments and show to a confused pub- 
lic that it is not pure patriotism alone 
that calls for the expenditure of half a 
billion of dollars in the next five years! 

Such a vast endowment for peace 
could also throw light upon the back- 
ground of class feeling and class moral- 
ity as shown in organizations like the 
Army and Navy League. To those who 
have acquired even the A B C of inter- 


nationalism, the lack of discrimination 
in the public mind between true loyalty 
to our national ideals and jingo defense 
of our country, right or wrong, is piti- 
able—between a necessary protection 
from real dangers and what has been 
rightly called “preposterous prepared- 
ness for hypothetical dangers.” 

A division of education, richly en- 
dowed, might well establish a forum in 
every large city of the United States for 
teaching people the difference between 
courage and sanity on the one side, and 
fear and hysteria on the other. The 
public press also, in so many cases under 
the influence of selfish business interests 
and subject to the shifting influences of 
the hour, might well receive the steady- 
ing treatment of great questions by those 
sufficiently financed to buy advertising 
pages at regular rates if necessary to 
secure an adequate hearing. 


The Division of International Law 
has at least one fine and constructive 
piece of work to report—one for the ac- 
complishment of which it has not felt 
obliged “to wait till the war is over.” 
This is the strengthening of the bonds 
of commercial, educational and social 
life between North and South America. 
The American Institute of International 
Law to which officials in South America 
have given such interested support, with 
its meeting to be held in Washington 
in January next, the second Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress to which the en- 
dowment has given substantial aid, to- 
gether with many other co-operative 
movements, are an earnest of continental 
thinking in the United States, and of 
continental safeguarding of American 
ideals, which argue well for the future. 
Every one must be grateful that the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation has been 
able to assist so largely and so effectively 
in these directions. 


Another constructive achievement by 
the foundation is its “exchange of visits” 
of distinguished persons and its aid to 
interchange of scholarships for students 
of different countries. The foundation 
has also laid the United States under 
obligation by helping to bring to this 
country lecturers who have greatly aided 
in the development of international 
idealism. Much more has been done by 
the able and influential custodians of 
the Carnegie Endowment whose names 
are listed in its year book. 

When all is said, however, that can 
be said in appreciation of what the foun- 
dation has undertaken to do and is doing, 
many of those who have worked for 
peace when the cause had no endow- 
ments and its laborers no salaries,. are 
not satisfied with the small part which 
has been played by the $10,000,000 in 
the present world tragedy. 

The least that should have been done 
by and through this vast endowment, 
as many think, would have been the 
calling of a non-official conference of 


representatives from neutral nations 
and of such pacifists in warring coun- 
tries as might have been free to come. — 
to sit in continuous session as a great 
school of internationalism. If there had 
been brought together, at the expense of © 
the foundation, twenty-five to fifty of 
the leading thinkers and workers for — 
world organization in the interest of per- 
manent peace to develop and to dissemi- 
nate a “consensus of the competent” on 
all the questions involved in this war, 
and all those which inhere in an effort 
to make this war end war, who knows 
what moral force might have been gen- 
erated to help the world? 

At this time when civilization is — 
trembling in the balance to give up one 
form of propaganda because of condi- 
tions that make it impossible, without 
undertaking more strenuous effort in 
directions still open to service, seems 
to some of us malpractice in social 
therapeutics. That the sick world could 
not be treated in the leisurely and calm 
manner of the first prescriptions of the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation, the war has 
shown all too clearly. All the more, as 
its crisis of agony has become more criti- 
cal, those who know what remedies have 
cured its lesser ills in the past, or who 
have prophetic grasp of the major treat- 
ments which could combat the deep-seat- 
ed disease of a continent, should be in 
evidence in every center of influence 
through some organized body of leader- 
ship. 

The noble address given by Dr. Butler, 
director of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education, on the occasion of the 
formation of the League to Limit Arma- 
ment, indicates the kind of instruction 
sorely needed in our country as well as 
in Europe. Other leading men connect- 
ed with the Carnegie Peace Foundation 
have individually and occasionally treat- 
ed international themes with great 
clarity and helpfulness. 

To many the call from the outbreak of 
the war, has been for this richly en- 
dowed foundation to abolish war, to 
gather together the ablest teachers of 
internationalism in the whole world and 
keep them constantly at work, without 
any regard to other activities, to edu- 
cate the United States, and so far as 
possible other countries, also, in those 
principles of justice, demecracy and 
good will, which can alone insure per- 
manent peace. Such an extraordinary 
use of the income of Mr. Carnegie’s en- 
dowment in this extraordinary time. 
would alone have realized the idealism 
of the founder. 

All foundations and endowments are 
today being brought to the bar of an 
enlightened ethical judgment. This 
foundation, so munificent, and so de 
voted to the highest interests of our com- 
mon humanity, might well be held by 
those most grateful for its possibilities 
to a more radical and a more effective 
administration. -» 


WAR-BOOM TOWNS 


NDREW_ TAR- 
GATEP asa. la= 
borer at the 


plant of the 
American Graphophone 
Company in Bridgeport, 
Conn. He earns $12 a 
week which, with care- 
ful planning and without 
emergency demands, has 
just. been sufficient to 
meet the needs of him- 
self, his wife and three 
small children. The 
family has occupied 
modest quarters for a 
rental of $9.50 a month. 

One day recently a 
calamity happened to 
Tarcali. His landlord 
notified him his rent 
would be raised to $12. 
Two and a half dollars 
seems a modest sum, but 
to one on the slippery 
edge of poverty two dol- 
lars and a half is as big 
as a mountain. It look- 
ed so to Andrew Tarcali, 
for it was not to be had. 

The next day Mrs. 
Tarcali set out to look 
for new lodgings. She 
looked and looked. The 
town was filled up. No quarters the 
Tarcalis could afford to occupy were to 
be found. The landlord ordered them 
to move, and finally the sheriff turned 
Mrs. Tarcali, the three small children 
and all their goods’ and chattels into 
the street. 

The Tarcalis are not paupers. Mr. 
Tarcali is at work earning the prevail- 
ing rate of wages for unskilled labor. 
Moreover, he is able and willing to pay a 
rent which a few weeks before would 
readily have secured him a modest home. 
Yet such a home is not available. 

Tarcali’s calamity was brought to the 
attention of the department of charities 
and its agents set out to find the family 
a home. The search was in vain. No 
home they could afford to rent was to 
be had and the wife and three children 
are now at the city almshouse, the 
father paying toward their support and 
hoping in the near future to find a home 
in which to reunite his family. 


BRIDGEPORT 
By Zenas L. Potter 
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KNOT OF WAR STRIKERS 


The situation of the Tarcalis is not 
unique. On November 10, nine families 
were at the almshouse, having been 
ejected from their homes because of in- 
creased rents. Nearly all could afford 
to pay higher rent than the Tarcalis; one 
could even afford a home at $18 a month. 
Yet homes were not to be had. So seri- 
ously does the problem threaten at the 
present time that the Bridgeport Board 
of Charities has appointed a committee 
to consider the advisability, as soon as 
the new almshouse is completed, of 
turning the present almshouse into a 
temporary shelter for evicted families. 
It is even proposed to press election 
booths and portable schoolhouses into 
service in case of serious emergency. 

This is but one of the effects in 
America of the madness of Europe. The 
Tarcalis and their neighbors are vic- 
tims of the war—the war which is turn- 
ing Bridgeport upside down. Bridge- 
port used to be known as the winter 
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Bargum and 
Bailey’s world famous 
CIFCUS ee Water itende- 
veloped into a notable, 
though _ conservative 
manufacturing city with 
greatly diversified in- 
dustries; became the 
center) ol | themscorset 
trade in America, with 
three large factories; 
the home of the Ameri- 
can Tube and Stamping 
Company; the American 
Graphophone Company ; 
the Locomobile Com- 
pany of America; the 
Salt Textile Manufac- 
turing Company; the 
Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company; the 
Singer Manufacturing 
Company and many 
other concerns whose 
products are known 
from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Today Bridgeport is 
gaining a new reputa- 
tion as one of the great- 
est war order. cities of 
America. 

A stream of Euro- 
pean gold, more power- 
ful than the touch of King Midas, 
is flowing into Bridgeport. In response, 
new factories have sprung into being 
and old ones have been transformed, to 
make war material for the allies. An 
old, slow-going city of 115,000 inhabit- 
ants, in less than a year a new popula- 
tion of 50,000 has been added. A con- 
servative town with non-union traditions 
and the nine- and ten-hour day prevail- 
ing, in six months hundreds of its work- 
ers have joined the union, had over 
fifty strikes and won the eight-hour 
day. 

Land values and rents have jumped. 
There is a shortage of houses. Company 
owned, multiple-family dwellings are go- 
ing up. Dormitories are being built to 
house 4,000 unattached girls. Recrea- 
tion facilities are swamped. Law-break- 
ing and drunkenness are on the increase. 
Traffic problems are suddenly acute, and 
the school authorities don’t know what 
to do with the children. 
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All this because there is a war. 

Early in 1915 the war-order boom 
struck Bridgeport. First the United 
Metallic Company began to add to its 
force and speed up its factory. Next 
rumors circulated that the Locomobile 
Company had extensive orders for three 
ton trucks for England. Then the Lake 
Torpedo Boat Company, equipped for 
the building of submarines, began en- 
larging its plant. 

Then suddenly a great new factory 
was projected, the first rumor regarding 
which came with the granting of build- 
ing permits to the Remington Arms 
Company. Almost before people were 
aware of it, the enormous units of one 
of the greatest arms plants in America— 
the largest single factory in the state of 
Connecticut—sprang from a vacant field. 
As soon as one unit was completed, ma- 
chinery was installed, and before the 
whole structure was finished a stream of 
rifles and bayonets were being turned 
out to find their way into Flanders, Po- 
land, the Balkans or the Gallipoli pen- 
insula. ; 

Besides these, two other arms and mu- 
nitions plants, the American and British 
Company and the Bridgeport Projectile 
Company, are turning out materials of 
war. The latter concern, a new comer, 
was mentioned in the Dumba letters and 
is thought by many to be erected by 
Germans in an effort to corner the 
market in munition chemicals. Nor is 


SITE OF THE REMINGTON ARMS PLANT 
Taken one year ago, when building operations were first begun. 


the boom limited to the munitions fac- 
tories. Many other Bridgeport estab- 
lishments, through the handling of sub- 
contracts, are at work on war orders. 
A concern which in normal times makes 
cabinet hardware is so engaged. A 
small factory for turning out brass door 
knobs, key holes and similar ornamental 
brass objects is working overtime on 
cartridges. The Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, which among other things makes 
the hub caps for our best known jitneys, 
has built new buildings and doubled its 
working force on account of war orders, 
At the present time rumors circulate and 
will not down that a new $50,000,000 
munitions company is being formed 
which will build in Bridgeport. 

The boom is evident the moment the 
visitor strikes the city. At night the 
downtown streets are literally lined with 
men—most of them young men of good 
appearance. The scene gives the im- 
pression that all the young fellows in 
this section of the country have flocked 
to Bridgeport to launch their careers. 
The city has far outgrown its recreation 
facilities and there is little for most new 
comers to do but stand on street corners. 
The saloons with their lights and com- 
panionship, however, find many devotees. 
A number of cafés, endeavoring to 
profit by the crowds, have put out signs 
on which are emblazoned: “Cabaret 
dancing 6 p.m. till midnight.” 

Merchants are busy. Real estate own- 


THE NEW ALMSHUUSE 
In the old. almshouse there are already nine families, evicted from their homes 
because of increased)itents.. When the new building is ready for occupancy it is 
proposed, if the need be urgent, to use the old one as a temporary shelter for 
evicted families. 
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ers with property in the boom district 
are reaping a rich harvest. A horde of 
well-paid building trade workers and 
machinists have descended upon the city. 
Saving’s bank deposits have jumped—in 
one bank 40 per cent. 

Back of the surface prosperity, how- 
ever, there are questionings. Bridgeport 
is saddled overnight, as it were, with 
problems that in other places and normal 
times develop with slow passing of the 
years, with ample notice of their com- 
ing and with opportunity to grapple with 
them. The permanent, outstanding 
problem is industrial, the acute and im- 
mediate problems from the standpoint of 
the citizen are civic. Interwined as 
the two must be, the city government 
finds itself confronted with questions of 
housing, recreation, vice control, schools 
and traffic, the like of which, a year ago 
it had not dreamed. 


It is saddled, too, with one of Ameri- 
ca’s characteristic weaknesses. In Ger- 
many, before locating a factory, permis- 
sion must be had from the city authori- 
ties. Assurance must first be given that 
the workers will be properly housed and 
cared for in other ways. But in America 
the cry has been for bigness. Not 
health, not happiness, but bigness! 
Anyone may go into almost any Ameri- 
can city and build such factories as he 
sees fit, complying with only the most 
rudimentary requirements. Suburban 
districts may be developed in utter dis- 
regard of any general city plan. Bridge- 
port is achieving bigness, but without 
preparedness—and is having growing 
pains. 

There is, for example, the traffic prob- - 
lem. Bridgeport was never planned. 
The narrow downtown streets served 
their purpose fifty years ago. A year 
ago they were reasonably satisfactory. 
Today, in busy hours, they are crowded 
full. A swarm of jitneys has added to 
the congestion: What the city is to do 
with these streets if the present boom 
proves permanent we dare not surmise. 

The traffic problem is the result of 
poor city planning in the past. At the 


: 
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THE PLANT IN SEPTEMBER, 1915 


Seldom or never has a great factory of this size been rushed to completion in so short a time. 


present time, Bridgeport has a new city 
planning problem which includes not 
only the laying out of streets but the 
development of all the city’s resources 
to meet the needs of an increased popu- 
lation. 


Housing the People 


The most evident of the problems the 
boom has brought is the housing prob- 
lem. Citizens have felt it keenly for it 
has forced its way into their very homes 
in the form of increased rents. A year 
ago the secretary of the local housing 
association estimated that there were 
1,900 vacant houses in the city. Today 
Bridgeport is full to overflowing. Real 
estate dealers have discontinued for rent 
advertisements. There are no houses to 
let. Nine-dollar rents have jumped to 
$12 and $15, $12 rents to $15 and $18, 
$15 rents to $20 and $25. One house 
formerly renting for $20 with repairs 
now brings $40. 

A result of this shortage of houses and 
the corresponding increase in rents is 
that people regularly at work are being 
turned into the streets to become charges 
upon the charitable agencies of the com- 
munity. 

This. was the problem in early Novem- 
ber. Consider, however, that the new 
arms plant, now nearing completion, 
which had but 2,000 hands at work in 
the middle of October, expects by Janu- 
ary 1 to have 15,000. What the problem 
will be then may be left to the imagina- 
tion. 

“Where are they going to house all 
the people?” is the staggering question 
which confronts the visitor. The answer, 
so far, is, “Nobody knows.” 

Bridgeport people, for the most part, 
have been hesitant about plunging into 
the housing game. Visions of rows and 
rows of vacant houses after the war 
boom is over—monuments to the poor 
judgment of foolish investors—appear 
before their eyes. This attitude, more- 
over, has to a considerable extent been 
stimulated by the refusal of the Arms 


It provides 500,000 square feet of floor space. 


Company to give out any information as 
to the permanency of its operations in 
the city. Its higher-up employes when 
questioned point a forefinger at the gi- 
gantic new factory of brick and steel 
construction, saying, “There is our an- 
swer.” 

A view of the enormous buildings 
stretching away the length of seven ordi- 
nary city blocks makes the argument 
impressive. There are thirteen great 
five-story units which together furnish 
half a million square feet of floor space. 
The stone window ledges alone, placed 
end to end, would cover eight miles. The 
buildings are said to have cost in the 
neighborhood of two and a half million 
dollars. 

But Bridgeporters are skeptics. “War 
order profits,” they say, allow for the ex- 
pense of buildings, and it would be folly 
to erect structures which could not be 
used later. Moreover, buildings must be 
solid to be fit for the installation of 
heavy machinery.” And so the argument 


wages back and forth. Everyone guesses. 
Nobody knows. But as long as an ele- 
ment of uncertainty persists local capital 
is unwilling to plunge headlong into the 
building of houses. 

It must not be assumed, however, that 
no unusual house building has heen done. 
Building permits issued in the year end- 
ing April 1, 1915, provided accommoda- 
tions for 924 families. In the six months 
following—though official records are 
not available—it is known that permits 
issued provide accommodations for close 
to 800 families. But all this will not be- 
gin to provide for the crowd of new 
workers soon to descend upon the city. 
Best informed persons estimate that ten 
times that number of homes will be 
needed. 

Even if Bridgeport capital had confi- 
dence in the permanency of the develop- 
ment it is doubtful if it could furnish 
more than a third of the money neces- 
sary to build homes for 8,000 families. 
At a minimum the amount needed is 


; A FIELD THAT WILL BECOME A CITY 

On this hillside in the next two or three months the Arms Company will rush 

to completion 105 four- and six-family houses to accommodate 546 families, and 

14 dormitories to accommodate from 600 to 700 girls. This will be, moreover, only 
the beginning of the company’s house building operations in this neighborhood. 
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$9,000,000. The Bridgeport Housing 
Association made one attempt to interest 
outside capital in a housing scheme on 
an extensive scale but without success, 
due largely to the fact that enough local 
capital to give outsiders confidence was 
not willing to come in on the undertak- 
ing. : 
The Arms Company in its early devel- 
opments seemed to feel that its part was 
done when it brought people and money 
to town. The housing problem was the 
city’s responsibility. The company un- 
dertook the erection of some two-family 
houses for its foremen, but beyond that 
did nothing. As the enormous factory 
neared completion and local capital did 
not jump into the boom, it became ap- 
parent that something must be done. 
Workmen will not come to a city if they 
can not find houses. 

Early in October, therefore, the Arms 
Company and the Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company, both concerns having 
the same owners, established a real 
estate department and began buying up 
property in the vicinity of the new plant. 
By the time this article appears they will 
have begun erection, in a now almost 
undeveloped territory, of 42 four-family 
houses, 63 six-family houses, and 14 
dormitories to accommodate from 45 to 
50 girls each. 

In the near future the company will 
bring to the city approximately 4,000 
girls and these dormitories, which will 
accommodate from 600 to 700, are only 
the beginning of extensive dormitory 
construction. The present house-build- 
ing program probably is also only a start. 
The company owns a large amount of 
property adjoining its present building 
sites and there is every reason to believe 
it will carry on much more extensive 
construction work. The projected houses 


BARRACKS FOR THE GUARDS 


The Remington Arms Company is 
taking no chances with German spies 
and dynamite plots and employs over 
200 guards to keep strangers out of 
its factory enclosure. This building 
is being constructed as a dormitory 
for the guards and to serve as a 
foremen’s club house. 


will provide but 546 homes which, com- 
pared with over 7,000 needed, is only a 
beginning. 

There have been other factors besides 
the fear of local people that the boom is 
but temporary which have hampered 


more extensive building operations. 
Land values in the neighborhood of the 
new arms plant have jumped from 30 to 
50 per cent, and a rise in values has 
been general throughout the city. There 
has not been much speculation, most of 
those profiting by the increase being 
original owners. At whose expense 
they have profited the future can best 
tell. If present developments prove per- 
manent, those who hire property will pay 
tribute in the form of higher rents. If 
the boom is not permanent those who 
buy now and hold land when the break 
comes will really pay the bill. 

Even more important than the rise in 
land values as an influence for restrict- 
ing building operations has been the new 
building code, put through last spring by 
the Bridgeport Housing Association. A 
man who did extensive building before 
its enactment appeared recently at the 
Remington real estate office and implored 
the manager to use his influence to have 
the code repealed. The Arms Company, 
however, because of the character of its 
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individual exterior design the houses are 
decidedly attractive. Each family will 
have yard space for a lawn and flowers 
and play room for the children. With 
five rooms in each apartment, there will 
be little congestion. 

The plans for four- and six-family 
houses and for dormitories which later 
will be turned into apartment houses may 
be viewed with less satisfaction. The 
buildings will be of the safest and most 
artistic construction but will continue the 
development of the multiple-family house 
which closes the gate forever on that 
happy day when every man found en- 
couragement to purchase his own home, 
and which, unless public playgrounds are 
provided, denies children adequate play 
space. 

Besides the shortage in houses Bridge- 
port has a furnished room famine. The — 


extent to which the demand for fur- 


nished rooms has developed is indicated 
by post office records. Between March 
20 and November 1, the department 
added the names of 14,226 furnished 


LOOKING OUT EAST AVENUE 


Here the Arms Company is erecting thirty two-family houses for its foremen. 
They are of brick and tile construction and each has its individual exterior design. 
There are five rooms in each apartment which will rent for $25 a month. 

_ Division into family apartments is perpendicular, not horizontal, so that each 
family may lay claim to half the yard. This is a beautiful and, from a housing 


standpoint, an excellent development. 


The four- and six-family houses to be built 


will also be attractive but are viewed with less favor for they will restrict children’s 
play space and perpetuate company owned houses. 


developments had no interest in the mat- 
ter. The most important provision of 
the code is that which prohibits the con- 
struction of frame dwellings more than 
two stories high. Bridgeport housing 
tendencies up to the time of its enact- 
ment had been toward the three-decker 
tenements, which in Fall River, Law- 
rence and several other New England 
cities have destroyed civic beauty and 
greatly increased fire hazard. There is 
no doubt that but for this ordinance an 


extensive  three-decker development 
would be under way. 
The two-family houses now being 


built by the Arms Company for its fore- 
men are an excellent development. Of 
brick and cement construction, each with 


roomers to its lists; also the names of 
4,292 persons other than proprietors re- 
ceiving their mail at stores or factories. 

The consequent demand for rooms has 
had various effects upon different groups 
of people. To take roomers used to in- 
jure one’s social position and many a 
worthy middle class family let great de- 
sires go unfulfilled rather than rent 
rooms. Today, however, everybody is 
doing it. Evidence of an interesting by- 
product is given by a pastor who visits 
extensively among middle class families. 
He remarks that some of his visits, 
which used to be painful because of sour 
dispositions engendered by want, have 
become a real pleasure. His parishioners 
have blossomed into prosperity by taking 
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mits have doubtless driven many fam- 
irs to take boarders and with fewer 
foms for themselves they are less well 
7 than they were before. 

|Chere is another side to the story. A 
tle maiden lady, who for years has 
{pported herself by sewing, occupied, 
ptil the boom came on, a modest third- 
#ry room for which she paid $2.50 a 
eek. It was all she could afford to pay. 
kcently, two men came along and of- 
ired the landlady $4 a week for the 
| The little seamstress had to move 
nd it required the good graces of 
iends to find her other quarters. Her 
“perience, no doubt, represents that of 
any a self-supporting woman or girl 
ho in competition for rooms has been 
nable to hold her own against better 
uid male workers. To such women the 
90m has been a real hardship, but their 
miplaints have gone unvoiced before the 
ublic. 

There is also to be considered the 
ealth and moral effects of this furnished 


The Boom and the City 


Government 


Allied with the housing problem yet 
fundamentally different, less acute as 
far as the bare essentials of existence 
go, but more acute from the standpoint 
of future development is the problem 
confronting those responsible for the 
public schools. There is lack of funds, 
lack of buildings and lack of teachers 
to meet the sudden rise in school popu- 
lation that is certain to take place. In 
recent years Bridgeport has had an an- 
nual increase of about 800 per year in 
school population. This year the num- 
ber by November 10 had jumped to 1,621 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the addition of 13,000 workers to the 
Arms Company’s force will bring a 
much greater increase. 

To provide for new pupils 32 new 
teachers had been appointed up to No- 
vember 1 and 24 new schoolrooms had 
been opened. The latter, in some in- 
stances, were the result of changes which 


THREE-DECKERS IN BRIDGEPORT 


Bridgeport, through the building of three-story frame dwellings, was rapidly 
becoming a second Fall River when a building code, enacted in August, prohibited 


the construction of frame houses more than two stories high. 


In the present boom 


period this ordinance has undoubtedly thwarted an extensive three-decker develop- 


ment. 
while the ordinance was pending. 


oom development and these are not 
kely to be beneficial. There is doubt- 
ss much room overcrowding among 
1e poorer classes with accompanying ill 
ealth and breaking down of privacy. 

On cheap lodging-houses, strange to 
ay, the boom has had a beneficial effect, 
ccording to the health department in- 
pector. They are still crowded and in 
lany instances have inadequate ventila- 
ion and other unhappy features not to 
e mentioned. The boom has, however, 
rought to the city men who for the 
10st part want and can pay for decent 
ccommodations. Lodging-house owners 
1 several instances have put increased 
rofits into improvements with a de- 
idedly beneficial effect. There are now 
ineteen 15- to 50-cent lodging-houses in 
he city, accommodating over 1,000 men, 
nd in the inspector’s opinion they are 
0 per cent better than two years ago. 


Two hundred permits for three-story frame dwellings were rushed through 


cannot or should not be permanent, such 
as the use of portable buildings and the 
opening up of basement rooms. Luckily, 
when the boom came on, a new school 
building was already being constructed 
in the heart of Remington City, the dis- 
trict which the Arms Company is de- 
veloping. This is to be opened the first of 
the year and will add eight more rooms 
to relieve congestion. In spite of new fa- 
cilities available, the schools already 
show signs of overcrowding. Many 
classes have more than forty pupils— 
the largest fifty-nine—and there are 
twelve part-time classes, only four of 
which will be eliminated by the opening 
of the new school. 

Up to date the school authorities, 
though hampered by lack of information 
regarding the Arms Company’s plans, 
have measured their building operations 
}y house-building permits granted and 


have managed fairly well ‘fo keep pace 
with the developments. In the Prospect 
park district, an old section where there 
had been almost no building, city officials 
have been surprised to find an increase 
of 12 per cent in school population, due 
to the filling up of vacant quarters and 
a large amount of “doubling up” of fam- 
ilies. It seems likely, however, with the 
extensive building plans of the Arms 
Company, which will be rushed to com- 
pletion, that the building program of the 
school department will be quite out- 
stripped. 

No more funds are available for new 
school ‘buildings and none can be made 
available without much delay. And 
even if funds were available, it is un- 
likely that school buildings could be con- 
structed with as great rapidity as the 
Arms Company’s houses. Contractors 
on public buildings are proverbially 
slow. It is, therefore, a fairly safe pre- 
diction that before the end of the school 
year either hundreds of children will be 
without school facilities or there will be 
many times the present number of part- 
time classes. 

If each of the families that moves into 
the Arms Company’s new houses has 
two children of school age there will De 
over 1,000 new children to be provided 
for in a very limited district. School 
buildings for them will cost $125,000 and, 
to say nothing of other running expen- 
ses, the salaries of teachers would 
amount to not less than $16,000 a year. 
To meet this situation adequately and 
with necessary rapidity seems at present 
quite beyond the ability of the city gov- 
ernment. And if the Arms Company 
should push its housing operations fur- 


NOT PLANNING BUT GOOD FORTUNE 


The Hall School, in the heart of 
the “Remington City” district, which 
the city happened to be erecting when 
the boom came on. It will house +480 
new children, but present indications 
are that school facilities in this 
neighborhood will be quite out- 
stripped by the increase in school 
population, 


ther, as seems probable, it is not unlike- 
ly that the situation during the present 
school year will get quite beyond the 
school department’s control. 

Another civic problem made acute by 
the war order boom is the problem of 
recreation. There are already in the 
city thousands of unattached young men, 
and in the near future the Arms Com- 
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CHANGING SHIFTS AT UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE PLANT 
This munitions factory has more than trebled its working force and operates 24 hours a day. Shiits 


change at 7 a.m., 3 p.m., and 11 p.m. Many girls work on the night shift. 


in Bridgeport as a result of old-time Connecticut blue laws. 


pany wiil bring in 4,000 unattached 
young women. These young people are 
at the age when recreation desires are 
exceedingly acute. What does the city 
offer them in the way of. amusement 
facilities ? 

The first fact which stands out is that 
Bridgeport has never been liberal in pro- 
viding for public recreation. There are 
two large parks in the city and several 
small ones, but the first two and at least 
one of the others are gifts from private 
citizens. An example of the city’s par- 
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simony in providing public amusement 
is the case of Barnum Institute, given to 
the city by P. T. Barnum for public lec- 
tures, concerts, entertainments and simi- 
lar purposes. The great show man ex- 
pected the city to furnish running ex- 
penses, a thing which it has never done. 

At present the only place provided by 
the city where, aside from the parks, an 
evening’s entertainment may be eked out 
is the public library. Though centrally 
located, the library occupies the second 
and third stories of a business block. It 


There is little Sunday work 


is without branches to make it conveni-| 
ently available for people in different) 
sections of the city and is not the force” 
it might be for recreation and educa-" 
tion. : 
Schoolhouses in many cities have be-= 
come evening recreation centers. Lec- 
tures are provided, debating, dramatic 
and musical clubs are organized and 
other activities undertaken which fur- 
nish young and old both pleasure and_ 
profit. In Bridgeport, though young peo- 
[Continued on page 267.] F 


DURING THE STRIKE OF THE WAR MUNITIONS WORKERS LAST JULY 


FTER battles, what? 

y When wars are over, will the 
world become “a sort of vast 
hutch of harmless, gentle, highly 

-llectual and tender-hearted rabbits ?” 

-o the pacifist, war is barbarism. To 

militarist, degeneration is worse. 
both are right. Both at their best 

Illy seek a.common end. Universal 

ce will never be realized until both 

itarist and pacifist find the same out- 
for human activity which make alike 
peace and progress. 

t is a bold and startling premise— 

of the militarist—that war is the 
thod of nature, an essential in evolu- 

1, a biological necessity. And we do 

_ need to be able to read German to 

1 war thus exalted. 

‘ohn Ruskin says of war: 


‘It is the foundation of all the high 
tues and faculties of men. It was 
y strange for me to discover this; 
1 very dreadful, but I saw it to be 
te an undeniable fact. The common 
ion that peace and the virtues of civil 
> flourish together, I found to be 
olly untenable. Peace and the vices 
life only flourish together. We talk 
peace and learning, and of peace and 
nty, and of peace and civilization; 
_I found those were not the words 
ich the Muse of History coupled to- 
her; that on her lips the words were, 
ice and sensuality, peace and selfish- 
Ss, peace and corruption, peace and 
ith. I found, in brief, that all great 
ions learned their truth of word and 
ength of thought in war; that they 
re nourished in war and wasted in 
ice; taught in war and deceived by 
ice; trained by war and betrayed by 
ice—in a word, they were born in 
r and expired in peace.” 


*, W. Farrar, dean of Canterbury, 

Imperialism and Christianity, says: 
‘ar in any just and holy cause is not 
y defensible, but a positive duty,” and 
quotes Wordsworth: 


[hat God’s most perfect instrument 
n working out a pure intent, 

s man arrayed for mutual slaughter, 
Yea, Carnage is his daughter.” 


The editor of the Spectator, com- 
nting on Tolstoi’s denunciation of 
r, says in substance: 


‘The pacificist is wrong. He is after 
the real materialist. It is idealism 
t is back of war. Nations have old 
iefs and loyalties, love of home, re- 
ion, patriotism, justice, mercy—it is 
these they fight. War is the nation’s 


THE FIGHTING INSTINCT 
Pts PEACKIN EIFE 


By George 1. “Fohnson 


DIRECTOR OF THE NEW RECREATION COURSES AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


War can be 
debasing human 


struggle to attain its ideal. 
banished only by 
nature.” 


The late Professor James, who rated 
himself as “squarely in the anti-militar- 
ist party,” stated fairly and admirably 
the militarists’ position somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


“War provides opportunity for the 
steeps of life. It saves from flat de- 
generation. War alone can stir human- 
ity to its depths. War is alike good 
for the victor and the vanquished. It 
preserves the ideal of hardihood. We 
need therefore to keep military char- 
acter in stock. War, as nothing else 
can, searches out and makes trial of 
fidelity, cohesiveness, tenacity, physical 
vigor, conscience, heroism. War be- 
comes, therefore, in the mind of the 
militarist a biological or sociological 
necessity, a permanent human obligation, 
a measure of the health of nations, the 
supreme theater of human strenuous- 
ness.” 


And he goes on to say: 


“T do not believe that peace either 
ought to be or will be permanent on this 
globe unless the states pacifically or- 
ganized, preserve some of the old ele- 
ments of army discipline. A permanent 
peace economy can not be a simple 
pleasure economy. We must make new 
energies and hardihood, continue the 
manliness to which the military mind so 
faithfully clings. Martial virtues must 
be the enduring cement. Intrepidity, 
contempt of softness, surrender of priv- 
ate interests, obedience to command, 
must remain the rock upon which states 
are built, unless, indeed, we wish for 
dangerous reactions against common- 
wealths fit only for contempt and liable 
to invite attack whenever a center of 
crystallization for military-sided enter- 
prise is found anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

But is it impossible to conceive of a 
“peace economy” in which there can re- 
main all we have gained and more to be 
added of bone and sinew, of hardihood 
and heroism; of strength and sacrifice, 
of love and ideals? 

One readily recognizes that the pur- 
suits of peace do often require and de- 
velop the hardy virtues, and that war 
often takes and utilizes these hardy vir- 
tues that have already been developed 
in the individual before he became a 
soldier, as is strikingly illustrated in the 
case of many aviators of the present war 
in Europe. Is there then some method 
of education other than war that can 


conserve the heroic qualities of man- 
kind and yet make for peace? If so, the 
claim of the militarist that war is a 
biological and_ sociological necessity, 
falls. It is apparent that certain forms 
of sports and athletics, and especially 
certain other forms of adventure which 
are to be included in the play activities 
of man, are fraught with difficulties and 
dangers. It is wholly in keeping with 
the grim consciousness of the times to 
ask whether there is an adequate edu- 
cational substitute for war, and whether 
that substitute is sufficiently and fully to 
be found in play, using the word in its 
best and largest meaning. 

It may seem strange at first that play 
should be regarded as a solution of the 
gravest disciplinary problem the world 
has yet faced; that for war, which has 
been the one thing only serious enough 
to stir humanity to its very depths and 
cement a whole nation in one common 
and imperishable purpose; that for war, 
which as an idea so holds nations in its 
power that they cannot escape from its 
impress and become as men hypnotized 
who can but enter into war whether 
they will or no; that in the place of 
war, play could be substituted as a means 
of perpetuating hardihood and heroism 
and cementing mankind in any great 
and unifying purpose. This may, I say, 
seem strange. And yet one may with 
hopefulness ask how far play activities 
can take the place of war. 

And it is because war has played so 
great a part in the progress of the 
world and has developed in men the 
heroic qualities we would not see perish 
from the earth, that play can offer this 
hope for the world. Play is the struggle 
of the ages in recapitulation; it is the 
child of war, and in its nature has in- 
herited through succeeding generations 
the essential qualities of its ancient 
mother. If we should catalogue the 
powers, the qualities, the ideals, devel- 
oped and perpetuated by war, it would 
be easier, perhaps, to see how true it is 
that play is the child of war, and how it 
is that in play as in war these powers 
and qualities are developed and perpetu- 
ated in the child. 


War, struggle, contest began aeons 
before human armies were ever gather- 
ed together. The ‘story of evolution is 
the history of this war. In the struggle 
of life upwards on the earth, there has 
been unceasing and relentless war in 
which only the victors have survived. 
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And when the stage of man was reach- 
ed, the war continued 
against the blind forces of nature, 
against matter, against animals, against 
disease and finally man against man; 
and always in accord with the will to 
live, and.the inner impulse towards life 
and yet a higher life. It would be 
natural enough then to take as one of 
the fundamental qualities developed and 
perpetuated by war, pugnacity, the will 
to fight, to overcome, to do. 

Pugnacity appears early enough in 
infant man to satisfy the most ardent 
militarist. How often a baby, in a fit 
of ill-temper, smites with his chubby 
hand the smiling face of the mother 
who would woo him back to good na- 
ture with her kisses. The annoyance 
of the household is the “scrapping” of 
children (even of girls) and the quarrels 
of child friends well nigh outnumber 
their gifts and their endearments. 

Indeed, the impulse to combativeness 
has already been developed sufficiently 
in the human race, once and for all 
time. To quote Professor James again: 


“In many respects, man is the most 
ruthlessly ferocious of beasts. We, the 
lineal representatives of the successful 
enactors of one scene of slaughter af- 
ter another must, whatever more pacific 
virtues we may also possess, still carry 
about with us, ready at any moment to 
burst into flame, the smouldering and 
sinister traits of character by means of 
which they lived through so many mas- 
sacres.” 


Those who fear that the fighting ca- 
pacity easily dies out of a race, or 
who may point to China as an example, 
need only be reminded that the nation 
most nearly resembling China is Japan, 
which for more than six generations en- 
joyed uninterrupted peace and then ex- 
hibited a fighting capacity that humbled 
a mighty power and _ startled and 
amazed the world. 


ERTAINLY war is no longer a bio- 
logical necessity with respect to 
pugnacity. As raw material, pugnacity 
is a drug on the human market. Pugna- 
city seems to accumulate rather than 
diminish in the world. The children of 
civilized races are more pugnacious than 
the children of primitive races. Our 
American Indian school boys are less 
prone to fight than are English or Ameri- 
can school boys. What this accumulated 
pugnacity needs is to be directed, to be 
enlightened, to be tempered with kin- 
dred qualities—insistence, _ persever- 
ance, tenacity, pluck and will to en- 
dure; so that, consecrated to some ideal, 
it will know no yielding while life re- 
mains. 

In a sense, nearly all the active plays 
of children have an element of fighting 
in them. This is the war of the young 
against the objects and forces of na- 
ture until they be subdued and becosne 
servants of his will and until also his 


unabated 


own latent powers be thereby developed 


and strengthened. This is why the 
child will struggle to his feet and try 
to walk in spite of countless bumps; 
why he will climb in spite of countless 
falls, and why he will tug at his cart 
until he can steer it clear of the obstacle 
in the way. The long fight of man with 
nature, the conquest of animal life, of 
land, wilderness, sea and air, has devel- 
oped and maintained a capacity funda- 
mentally pugnacious and daring. In a 
brief period after terrible deaths of two 
noted aviators, Johnston and Hoxie, the 
Wright brothers received more than 
10,000 applications from persons wish- 
ing to risk their lives in flight. 


“As long as human nature remains 
what it is and as long as man’s attempts 
to control the great blind powers of the 
earth and sky are as bold as ever, the 
fear that without war the world will be- 
come a sort of vast hutch of harmless, 
gentle, highly intellectual and tender- 
hearted rabbits, is perfectly ground- 
less !” 


Forestry, farming, ranching, the train- 
ing of animals, mining, navigation, en- 
gineering, architecture, science, inven- 
tion, and the continued conquest of the 
elements and forces of nature will al- 
ways offer limitless fields of human ac- 
tivity essentially hardy and heroic. Into 
these fields all fortunate children enter 
in a primitive way in their play; and 
in the recapitulation as it were, of ra- 
cial progress, undergo the educative 
process that selected, refined and per- 
petuated the heroic qualities of man. 
The educational system, it may be said 
in passing, that isolates the child and 
youth from these fundamental fields of 
human activity harms the rising gen- 
eration more than any war could ever 
serve it. Life in the open, the exalting 
of bodily control, swimming, diving, 
riding, racing, boating, hunting, fishing, 
tramping, wood-craft, constructive 
plays, nature collection, animal husban- 
dry, and various other play interests of 
children and youth, all provide a pre- 
liminary training never surpassed in any 
militaristic conception of education. 

But when young Homo begins to feel 
his strength and his powers not simply 
in terms of bodily control and control 
of objects of nature, but in terms of his 
mates, then he matches his powers with 
the like powers of his peers in plays and 
games. Here we come to the period of 
real war, of human war. Some of the 
distinctly fighting plays are scuffling, 
crowding, pushing, wrestling, boxing; 
all manner of group games and con- 
tests, snowball fights, basket-ball, foot- 
ball, and all plays and games into which 
personal encounter enters. In a sense, 
also, games of tag, racing, stunts, trials 
of strength, skill and daring belong to 
this class. In these fighting plays lies 
a great opportunity, an opportunity so 
far as fighting goes and the manly quali- 
ties possible tobe developed from it, 


which seems to me to equal, if -not § 
pass, in educational opportunity for 
individual, war itself. These plays 
games, plus the impressionability 
impetus of childhood and youth 
more effective in determining chara 
than actual war, which with its mat 
soldiers, must to a large extent use 
moral qualities already available ratl 
than develop them. 

One might say in passing that { 
militarist has yet to prove the disp 
premise that acquired characters are 
herited, before he can lay claim tf 
the soldier-father bequeaths to his eh 
any strength or beauty of character j 
quired under military training. 

But, as was said before; the insti 
of pugnacity has already been sufficien 
established in the race. We need ni 
only to train it. Every boy sho 
wrestle, box, and play all manner 
games involving personal encounter a 
competition in speed, strength, skill, 
ing, ete. The office of these gam 
however, is not to increase pugnacil 
but to temper it, control it, direct 
while preserving the tremendous fu 
damental motive force that belongs to 
The fellow who comes up throu 
wrestling, boxing, football, and the 
will never lack sufficient fighting 
stinct such as war appeals to. 


HE only danger is that enough 

tention may not be given to the spit 
with which he pursues these games, | 
that his pugnacity may apply in wa! 
(biologically and sociologically) 
creasingly of higher and higher orde 
On pugnacity, on anger, on resentmer 
should be based perseverance again 
difficulties, tenacity of purpose, will f 
overcome, insistence on the right, unt 
they become a rule of life in moral 
lations and problems. The reason wh 
there is “dirty play” in football @ 
basket-ball is because the primitive pug 
nacity has not been sufficiently ten 
pered, controlled and directed. I ma 
tain that it is entirely practicable whe 
boys play their fighting games to creat 
an attitude of courageous trial, a con 
tempt of softness, endurance, a sense 0 
faithful adherence to rule and of r 
sentment of unfairness and meanness 
which will be applied more and more di 
rectly to the moral relations of life. 

This is the raison d’étre of the fight 

ing plays. An incident in point is r 
lated by President Thwing. One of t 
very best football players came to hi 
and said that he must withdraw fro 
the football team. His reason was th 
in the heat of the game he could n 
down the “bad blood” and was irresis 
ibly tempted to some unsportsmanliks 
play against his opponent. A promi 
nent social worker made the statemen 
that he should not attend a certain im 
portant public conference because, he 
said, if he did he would be sure to sa¥ 
things which he would rather not say 
These men did not have too much pug 


e Fighting Instinct 


ity, too much anger, too much re- 
tment; they did not have it properly 
ined. The advice to both was to get 
o the game and to temper, control, 
direct their pugnacity toward a 
~her and better expression. 

Suppose a boy is defeated in a race 
in boxing, or a team loses the game, 
a school the championship, the atti- 
de in defeat shows the fighting quality 
a man quite as truly as the way he 
dured in the contest. The fineness of 
e fighter may show itself even better 
metimes in defeat than in victory. He 
at ruleth his spirit is a better fighter 
an he that taketh a city. As Lee F. 
anmer says: 


“Few fields of action in times of peace 
ord such relentless trials of a youth’s 
nul as does the field of sport. For 
c<ample, a race is being+run. The 
ipremacy of your schoo] and the ap- 
obation of your mates depend upon 
ur winning. You are rounding a cor- 
r when your most dangerous compet- 
or gradually comes up from behind. 
ou grit your teeth and open the throt- 
e wider. Lungs can do no more and 
old out for the final dash. But the 
ther fellow still comes on. The crowd 
nd the judge’s stand are far away. A 
eemingly unintentional backward shove 
f the elbow into his stomach or a care- 
ess swing to the side with your leg and 
ou win! Shall you do it? If through 
he influences of sound coaching a boy 
an be trained to the point where he 
vill habitually resist such opportunities, 
ie has achieved a something which no 
earning can outweigh and upon which 
he highest degree can confer no fur- 
her distinction.” 


VICTORY, too, may sometimes test 

the fighting quality in a severer and 
igher way than the contest itself. The 
rue fighter is more concerned in how 
le wins than in winning. “The brave 
an afford to be generous.” 

In the days of chivalry, in the tourna- 
nent and the joust, the higher type of 
eaction in contest was a common prac- 
ice, if we may credit accounts of these 
rames. Was a knight unhorsed? The 
uccessful knight immediately leaped 
rom his charger and resumed the con- 
est with his opponent on foot on equal 
erms. Some years ago, the final set 
vas being played for the world’s cham- 
ionship in tennis by an Englishman 
ind an American. At the critical point 
n a critical game the American made 
me of those unaccountable “flukes” 
ometimes made by the most skilful 
layer, which placed him at a decided 
lisadvantage. Immediately and volun- 
arily the Englishman made a similar 
ad play which put the two again on 
qual terms. - 

Out of this pugnacity which is the 
yasis of the martial virtues, develop con- 
empt of softness, of pain, of fatigue. 
The fighting plays and games afford 
ibundant opportunities for training in 
hese traits of character. For pure 


achievement of endurance, I do not 
know that war can surpass the foot 
races. No one who has seen Dr. R. 
Tait McKenzie’s models of the faces of 
fatigued athletes, will question the keen- 
est agony with which they endured in 
the race. It is significant that play, not 
war, has given us our word “agony,” 
which is derived from the word by 
which the games of the Greeks were 
designated “ayaria. 


ENERAL physical vigor is a benefit 
claimed for war which so far as it 
concerns the nation’s supply of able- 
bodied men may be open to question. So 
far as it affects succeeding generations, 
wars have necessarily depleted, not 
strengthened, the physical vigor of a 
nation. This is the contention of Presi- 
dent Jordan, who says that it will take 
centuries for Europe to recover from 
the physical depletion caused by the 
Napoleonic wars and that our own na- 
tion is yet suffering in this respect from 
the effects of the Civil War. So far 
as the national ideal of physical vigor 
and hardihood is concerned, war is too 
remote an incentive to affect the grow- 
ing boy and girl as do plays, games, 
sports and athletics. Dr. Carl Diem, 
general secretary for Olympic Games 
(1916) and director of Olympic Study 
Committee for 1913, who visited the 
United States to find out if possible why 
Americans are so successful in Olympic 
games, says: 


“T hold every experienced man will 
agree with me that only the spirit of 
competition (play) can induce young 
people to take physical training in the 
proper manner. I have found every- 
where beautifully grown and developed 
young men. In none of our 
German universities would we find ten 
so strong and well developed students 
as there are in every one of the uni- 
versity teams in the States.” 


I must maintain that here play has a 
decided moral advantage over war. 

Heroism is claimed by some to be 
essentially a product of war. No one 
will deny the relation of war to hero- 
ism. But if one studies the phenomena 
of heroism, he will be convinced that 
war is by no means necessary to the de- 
velopment, display and perpetuation of 
it. I think here we should notice two 
things, First, a man’s courage, that is, 
his habit of reaction in time of danger, 
is doubtless pretty well developed rather 
early in life, certainly before the age of 
military service is reached. Hardly a 
day passes that does not record some- 
where in our land an act of notable 
heroism by a child. 

Of 1,163 records of heroism gathered 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell in a period of 
ten months through newspaper clippings, 
there were 717 cases which included no 
soldier, coast guard, policeman or fire- 
man on duty, and no mother acting for 
her children. Of these 717 cases of 


heroism, fifty-three were of children 
under fifteen years of age, and three of 
these were cases of rescue by boys five 
and six years of age. Dr. Mitchell 
stated that aside from these, he per- 
sonally knew of six children from six 
to seven who had performed notable 
acts of bravery. 

The spirit of risk is so inherent in 
boys that the danger under ordinary 
conditions is not that they will be timid 
but that they will be foolhardy. Wit- 
ness the stunts of boys, the dares in 
high jumping, swimming, diving, climb- 
ing, skating over thin ice, holding heads 
on the car tracks in front of approach- 
ing trains, and other incredibly reckless 
acts which are constantly occurring. 

It appears then that heroism is com- 
mon long before the age of military 
service; and it may, with show of jus- 
tice, be claimed that war gives oppor- 
tunity for the display of heroism rather 
than develops it in those who do not 
already possess it. 

Second, some attempts have been 
made to study the psychology of hero- 
ism. It appears that the heroes who 
have risked their lives to save others 
from drowning or fire or accident can 
give no very clear account of how they 
felt or why they acted as they did, and 
often they are surprised to learn that 
they have done something heroic. They 
seem, in most cases to act without de- 
liberation and from an almost instinc- 
tive impulse. Since this is so, I wish 
to point to an interesting analogy in 
play. Our competitive games, like base- 
ball and football, particularly, develop 
in the players almost instantaneous and 
accurate motor reaction to situations, 
as in running and sliding to bases, 
throwing to bases, double plays, tack- 
ling, falling on the ball, dodging and 
the like. This puts the boy’s nervous 
and motor mechanism into just the con- 
dition psychologically in which some in- 
cident finds its hero. 


F we are to develop heroes, it is right 
here in the impressionable age of 
games that we can most successfully 
predispose mankind to heroic action. 
The moral attitude of the policeman, of 
the surfman, of the fireman, of the sol- 
dier, is “readiness.” These gaines are 
essentially a continual trial of readi- 
ness. Whenever the muscular and ner- 
vous mechanism, trained in this way, is 
swayed also by a conscious ideal, hero- 
ism is its surest and most natural re- 
action whenever occasion arises. The 
difference between the heroism of war 
and the heroism of peace is this: The 
spirit of war is to risk your life to take 
a life; the spirit of peace is to risk 
your life to save a life. 

War calls for sacrifice. Naturally 
the games of boys rarely call for sacri- 
fice comparable to that of war, and yet 
they call for a kind of sacrifice per- 
fectly analogous to it. There is the 
subordinatién of self to the general pur- 
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pose, which Gulick so notably sets forth 


in his study of group games. There is . 
inconspicuous and hardy endurance, 
sometimes painful injuries, a broken 


member, and sometimes loss of life. But 
in the development of the ideal of team- 
work, of self-subordination, of co-opera- 
tion, lies the very essence of the spirit 
of voluntary enlistment and sacrifice in 
war. So long as our youth are trained 
in the school of our great co-operative 
games, there can be no degeneracy in 
the essential spirit of the volunteer sol- 
dier, which has always characterized 
the American people. 


OBEDIENCE is another virtue de- 
veloped by war. It is essentially 
the mark of a good soldier. It is the 
mark also of a good football or baseball 
player. In the voluntary obedience of 
boys who make up a “varsity” team, in 
their lending of themselves to a common 
ideal, is something very similar to the 
quality of obedience of the volunteer 
soldier in the day of his country’s need. 
If there are boyish breakings away from 
orders and training when off duty, it may 
with equal truth be said that there are 
also excesses of soldiers and sailors when 
off duty; and frequent disregard of civil 
law and observances has characterized 
the soldiery of every nation. The 
severe and enforced discipline of mili- 
tary service can hardly compare as. an 
ideal of obedience with the voluntary 
submission and self-subordination to the 
good of the group or to an ideal in time 
of peace. f 
War cements a nation, clarifies a na- 
tional ideal, brings common hopes and 
fears, gives cohesiveness, tests fidelity 
and loyalty and involves all in some 
great and common destiny. Games are 
not yet conducted on such a scale. 
Here we have, it seems to me, about the 
only respect in which play does. not 
serve as well.as war. And yet on a 
lesser scale, play does exactly what war 
does on a larger scale. Nothing so 
cements a group of boys, a class in 


school, an entire school or college, as» 


its competitive games. As [I said, play 
is war in recapitulation, and it develops 
and perpetuates all the essential vir- 
tues of war. And it may with some 
justice be claimed that, after all, co- 
hesiveness, common purpose, loyalty, 
recede and make successful war pos- 
sible, even more, perhaps, than they fol- 
low and are a result of it. This sense 
of “belonging to a collectivity’ that 


makes ‘possible concerted action on a 
large scale, is best developed in youth 
through games. 

Thus play offers a new and great hope 
for the world under universal peace. 
Most active games of boys and girls 
possess some element which originated 
in the age-old life-and-death conflict; 
many informal plays of children are 
founded upon some primitive contest 
over nature. It suggests a very opti- 
mistic view of human progress to learn 
that the fierce passions and agonizing 
struggles involved in life-and-death con- 
flicts of ages ago have bequeathed to 
our children impulses to activities mutu- 
ally healthful and joyous to all partici- 
pating in them. I used to wonder how 
wild animals, or young dogs, could play, 
could growl and bite and roll together 
on the ground in mock battle and not 
have aroused in them the rage and lust 
for blood that stirred their ancestors. 
It is quite in keeping with the beneficent 
and refining process of nature that the 
very joy of exercising awakening pow- 
ers or instincts should swallow up in 
good nature the inherited memory of 
ill-will and destruction. 

From this we get a hint of the pro- 
cess of nature which tends in each suc- 
cessive generation to conserve the 
essentials of previous generations and 
in a somewhat higher and nobler form, 
Play preserves, purifies, perpetuates, the 
martial capacities, while it diminishes 
the belligerent spirit. It can insure to 
us the benefits of past wars, while it 
takes away the moral necessity of future 
wars. In a word, if we wish to retain 
our nation’s martial capacity, our “fight- 
ing edge,” in case of necessity, but not 
the militant spirit in case of no necessity, 
the best and surest way is through play. 

It is not exaggeration to say that play 
leaders have a moral vantage-ground to 
which all the glorious events of the past 
of the race contribute, a vantage-ground 
greater than any possible future event 
or war in this generation could provide. 
They hold the biological vantage-ground 
to morality. They might stand with 
ministers and prophets. They have the 
racial call to preach and the Creator’s 
eternal summons to prophesy in terms 
of manhood for the good of the race. 

The teachers of Athens were to a 
notabie extent play leaders. And these 
leaders must have realized that they 
were essentially moral teachers also, for 
a recognized end of the Athenian edu- 
cation was manhood. When the Greek 
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youth came up for his final examinati¢ 
at the end of his schooling, the exam 
nation was in manhood, and the degre 
conferred was that of man, a term 3 
Greek synonymous with hero. O 
those who passed this examination 
upon whom was conferred this deg 
were ever addressed in public as “ 
of Athens,” “citizens of Athens.” W 
a Greek youth took the oath of citizet 
ship, he stood in the temple of Aglau 
overlooking the city of Athens and tt 
country beyond, and said: 


“JT will never disgrace these sacré 
arms nor desert my companions in th 
ranks. I will fight for temples an 
public property both alone and wit 
many. I will transmit my fatherlan 
not only not less but greater and bett 
than it was transmitted to me. I wii 
obey the magistrate who may at any 
time be in power. I will observe botl 
the existing laws and those which th 
people may unanimously hereafter make 
and if any person seek to annul thé 
laws or set them at naught, I will di 
my best to prevent him and will defene 
them both alone and with many. I wil 
honor the religion of‘my fathers, and ] 
call to witness Aglauros, Enyalios, Ares) 
Zeus, Thallo, Auxo and Hegemone.” 


HESToRY records no finer concep 
tion of citizenship or of soldiery 

than that expressed in the “Oath o 
Solon.” From the games of the palaes- 
tra and gymnasium the Greek yout 
passed to soldiery and to citizenship. It 
is a pity that our youth are not initiatedl 
in some impressive way naturally and! 
adequately out of the organizations off 
youth into the larger and more respon 
sible organization of the nation. : 

Let the militarist assert, and the 
pacifist grant, that war has been 
biological and _ sociological necessity: 
that it has had its great part i 
human progress, that it has develop 
heroism, cohesiveness, vigor, hardihood. 
tenacity, obedience, ideals. Let the 
pacifist assert, and the militarist grant” 
that war is no longer a biological om 
sociological necessity, but that play is” 
Play schools the child and youth as war 
schools the man; and as a preparatior® 
for the future, play holds the same 
vantage-ground over war that childhood 
educationally holds over maturity. We 
can image a. peace economy in which 
the world can hold all it has gained and 
more be added of bone and sinew, of 
hardihood and heroism, of strength and 
sacrifice, of love and ideals. 


What Ails the Teachers? 


OR twenty-four years I have 
spent most of my time in the 
schoolroom, studying and teach- 
ing; and for at least twenty of 

the twenty-four, I have been aware that 
teachers are considered queer. 

Even in my slate-rag days I noticed 
that teachers could be extraordinarily 
friendly and cheerful one minute, and 
icily disapproving the next; that they 
had peculiar tones and gestures for the 
schoolroom, and a very different set of 
“company manners” when they came 
home to supper with me by especial in- 
vitation. Moreover, I felt vaguely that 
teachers and preachers were just look- 
ing on and talking while other folks 
worked—that they were not real human 
beings. 

Teachers never seemed to enjoy the 
really funny happenings, but they had 
some stiffi-jointed, queer old jokes of 
their own that we all had to laugh at; 
not to laugh at teacher’s joke would be 
as awful as to let a queen sit down 
hard on the floor because one forgot to 
push -up her chair in time. It used to 


shock me, too, that a preacher or a, 


professor would beg us all with tears to 
join the church or go to college; and 
then an hour later, would joyously gob- 
ble three pieces of mother’s fried 
chicken, while I was waiting wistfully 
for “scrags’ and necks at the second 
table. I expected them to remain very 
sad about the people that wouldn’t go to 
Heaven or to school! 

Next I discovered that the grown-ups 
of the neighborhood regarded teachers 
as an outfit of male and female old 
maids who “kept school” because they 


could not secure husbands or wives: or, 


real jobs. When my father became a 
pedagog for two years, he escaped this 
amused contempt only because he was 
known to be a thorough farmer and a 
clever carpenter. Consequently, his opin- 
ions on politics and business still had 
weight, despite his temporary decline. 

When I went away to high school 
and later to college and the university, 
I recognized again and again the old 
vaguely contemptuous attitude of the 
community toward teachers, the old 
humorous malice on the part of their 
students. Only “sissies” and “grinds” 
and girls, were supposed to like them. 
As one lordly youngster phrased it: “A 
girl is a silly sheep that will study her 
head off to please some prissy old maid 
or some old prof that looks like a dried 
herring and hasn’t had a new idea for 
twenty years. But we fellows can’t be 
worked like that!” 

I have been a teacher myself for nine 
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years, have associated with teachers of 
all grades, and have tested the feeling 
of various communities toward them. 
People conscientiously praise us teach- 
ers for our unselfish, hard work, but 
their hearts do not warm to us. They 
admit our ability to cram book-lore into 
youthful vacua, but are frankly sur- 
prised if we “make good” in any prac- 
tical enterprise. Worst of all, they will 
neither act like normal human beings 
toward us nor let us in our turn. 

During my first year’s teaching I at- 
tended my home church as usual. One 
good old “brother” bore down upon me 
on thirty Sundays of the thirty-six, and 
beamingly inquired how I liked teach- 
ing! The other six times I succeeded in 
dodging him. Other people were nearly 
as bad; they refused to talk or let me 
talk on the pleasant little inconsequen- 
tial subjects of normal choice, and they 
would not indulge themselves or me in 
any enjoyable nonsense. 


A Human Tool 


In short, | found that I had ceased to 
be a personality at all; I simply made 
people think of my function, exactly 
as a tool does. If you were to meet 
a live button-hook, the only thing you 
could think of to say to him would be, 
“How do you like hooking?” 

As I kept struggling against this un- 
natural atmosphere, I set myself in ex- 
asperation to find out what was the mat- 
ter. Are we teachers really queer? If 
so, how and why? What makes people 
feel towards us as they really do, no 
matter how politely they try to suppress 
their instincts? After a good deal of 
observation and thought I conclude that 
most confirmed teachers really are ab- 
normal in certain ways, and that the 
fundamental relation between teacher 
and public is in itself psychologically 
abnormal and irritating. 

Perhaps some of my readers are now 
bristling at my “disloyalty” to my pro- 
fession. They would like to remind me 
that teachers are admittedly doing the 
noblest and most important work of the 
state; that they are unselfishly devoted 
to it, despite shameful underpayment; 
and that no profession averages higher, 
both in intelligence and in moral stand- 
ards.. Let me do my profession justice. 

To fair-minded observers, it is of 
course, clear that the public is demand- 
ing of the schools twice as much as it 
used to demand. Teachers must give the 
training in character, personal hygiene, 
manners, and household arts, once pro- 
vided for in the home; they must give 
the industrial education formerly secured 


in the shop and the factory; and they 
must prepare for intelligent citizenship, 
not a chosen few, but all the children of 
this vast and complex nation. 

The old ideal of cultural education for 
the few has given place to a new democ- 
racy that demands both culture and 
economic efficiency for all. One of the 
things that ails the teachers, is the diff- 
culty and complexity of their great task. 
A growing body of them are working 
earnestly to overcome their own limita- 
tions, to steer a straight course through 
the foggy perplexities of educational 
theory, to serve the whole public as it 
never has been served before. 

Not only are we coming on brighter 
days when school buildings and play- 
grounds will be better places for chil- 
dren to grow in; but with higher sal- 
aries and a broader conception of the 
preparation needed for really efficient 
teaching, a larger number of teachers 
will take time for travel, for humanizing 
avocations, for little excursions into life, 
where children and grown people act- 
ually live and grow. Above all, the 
growing emphasis on school manage- 
ment and applied psychology is raising 
the grade of work done by the great 
mass of teachers. 

Schools are ceasing to be intellectual 
prisons, disgraced by “hunger strikes” 
and forcible feeding. Teachers are not 
always nerve-racked and _ under-vital- 
ized; our colleges and normal schools 
are sending out an ever-increasing force 
of athletic, wide-awake young men and 
women. The profession as a whole is 
broader-minded and more warmly alive 
than ever before. The outside world has 
but a faint realization of the teacher's 
passionate eagerness to give to every 
child the best possible opportunities, no 
matter how defective and how badly 
handicapped he may be. Despite the ig- 
norance and greed of the few, this great 
nation is on its knees serving its chil- 
dren. And none serve more reverently 
than the teachers. 

Nobody denies these things, and yet 
an excellent teacher said to me lately: 
“T love my work in the schoolroom, but 
someway I hate to talk with teachers— 
hate to have people find out that I am 
a teacher. I’d rather do anything else 
in the wide world than hear lectures 
and ‘round tables’ at an association 
meeting. Teaching ought to be the 
noblest kind of work, but I’ve never 
been proud of being a teacher.” 

If this woman disliked the work itself, 
the other statements would not be so 
surprising. But it is a widely known 
fact that we teachers resent having our 
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occupation guessed; that we are not 
fond of each other in general; that as 
a class we lack solidarity and profes- 
sional spirit. The world is right in as- 
suming that a large number of us are 
teachers simply because we lack ability 
or opportunity to be anything else. 
The present conditions of salary and 
school supervision drive out many of 
the ablest, and frighten away a great 
number of energetic-original young men 
who are now unwilling even to try the 
work. Teaching hardly seems to them 
a live man’s job; and the conditions 
under which it must be done often grant 
too little latitude for initiative, individ- 
uality, or even self-respecting personal 
liberty. 

To be sure, some men and women of 
great force and originality do endure 
these conditions, and cheerfully sacrifice 
larger opportunities for personal gain, 
in order to do the work they love. These 
are the salt of the profession, the salt 
of the earth itself. But it is hard for 
us teachers to maintain a healthily un- 
conscious self-respect when we know 
exactly what the world thinks of us. 
We know it from the rarity with which 
people use our advice; from the daily 
friction between our wills and the pu- 
pils’; from the way in which the young 
and lovely look at us and our clothes; 
from the starveling salaries doled out to 
many of us; from the amazement over 
the teacher-president, the eighth wonder 
of the world! 


Occupational Twists 


Now why should we not boldly face 
the facts, crucify our hurt pride, and 
set our good sense to improving mat- 
ters? Teachers are not the only work- 
ers who are warped by the constant rep- 
etition of the same task under the same 


conditions. Most occupations to some 
degree mar the symmetry of mind and 
body, over-developing one part and 
dwarfing another. The worker may 


well be thankful if no disease or moral 
twist results. Besides, applied science 
enables intelligent people to avoid or 
counteract most of the abnormal effects 
of any kind of habitual task. We are 
no queerer than other workers, but cir- 
cumstances make our oddities more con- 
spicuous and irritating. Therefore, let 
us overcome them. 

The fundamental abnormality that 
causes queerness in teachers and dislike 
for them is the very fact that they do 
teach! The didactic attitude is neither 
normal nor lovable if constantly main- 
tained. The normal thing is to do, not 
to tell others what to do and how to do 
it; to sweat on the battle-ground or the 
cornfield instead of observing the toil 
and theorizing about it; to use the mus- 
cles as much as the mind, and to think 
and to digest with equal unconscious- 
ness. In all of these respects the teach- 
er’s life is somewhat abnormal. 

Now, what are the psychological rea- 
sons for the slightly hostile attitude of 


the public? Suppose that A overtakes 
B and deluges him with unasked in- 
formation; or worse still, with moral 
advice. It is human nature for B to 
refuse scornfully the proffered counsel, 
and to watch A with the eyes of a lynx 
in the hope of finding flaws in his spe- 
cious perfection. Why?. d’s action has 
at least three disagreeable implications: 
first, that B is deficient in intelligence 
or morals; second, that A has what B 
lacks; and third, that 4 has a right to 
force improvement upon B, willy-nilly. 

Now let A represent the teachers, 
preachers, editors, and other vocal phil- 
anthropists who tell the sons of toil how 
to manage the Cosmic Machine; and let 
B stand for these two-fisted, wet- 
browed sons of toil. How 4 pities the 
blind, stupid muscularity of B/ And 
how B despises the conceit and the lily- 
handed impracticality of A/ Is it 
any wonder that the world chuckles over 
the follies and failures of those who as- 
sume to teach it and thereby proclaim 
themselves models of perfection? 

The situation just reduced to alge- 
braic formula may become even worse in 
the schoolroom; for there 4 actually 
imprisons B by legal process, compels 
him to be obedient and respectful, and 
forcibly feeds him intellectual food that 
is sometimes so ineffably simple as to be 
almost idiotic, or so mature that B will 
not understand it or feel any need of it 
for five or ten years to come. The 
whole public joins in binding B and 
handing him over to jailer A, and yet B 
catches it winking in the very act and 
grinning at A’s expense! It is highly 
creditable to the warm hearts of chil- 
dren and to the skill and good sense of 
teachers that friendship so often exists 
between them. 


Critics of every description are con- 
stantly asking why education accom- 
plishes so little, why our schools do not 
really prepare children for life. The 
analysis just given states one reason in 
its most extreme form. A little thought 
makes it clear that our whole school sys- 
tem is a highly artificial and abnormal 
way of educating children. The school 
conditions are so unnatural, the motives 
for learning are often so unchildlike, the 
material studied is largely so unrelated 
to a child’s sense of need, that the psy- 
chological reactions both of teacher and 
of pupil are often unfavorable. And 
yet the system seems necessary. 


The normal time to learn a thing is 
when you need that knowledge in order 
to accomplish something that you your- 
self want to do. The normal way to 
learn is by watching some person whose 
skill you admire, some person who is do- 
ing his work for its own sake. Or if 
you can’t learn by mere imitation, you 
ask the other person to help you, vou 
try with all your might, and you learn 
quickly and are really grateful. 

This is the psychologically perfect 
process of education: there is no waste, 


no abnormal physical restraint, no fric-_ 


tion of human wills, no unnatural motive 
for learning, no loss of liberty and indi- 
viduality. Little John learns to read be- 
cause he wants the rest of the story 
about Aladdin; he picks up some arith- 
metic and bookkeeping in order to make 
the most satisfactory use of his allow- 
ance; he learns how to write a letter 
when he has to order for himself a base- 
ball uniform and a catcher’s mitt. All 
these things he learns quickly and eager- 
ly because he needs them. If only he 
could gain his entire education so natur- 
ally ! 


Spontaneous Teaching 


Teaching unconsciously by. example, 
and teaching in response to a definite 
plea for help, are normal processes that 
establish beautiful human relations. If 
these could be the only processes, teach- 
ers would be spontaneously admired and 
loved. If children could be surrounded 
by healthful and stimulating activities at 
home until they reach the age of ten, 
they could accomplish at school in the 
next four years all that-they now learn 
in eight or nine years of fidgeting and 
bookgrinding. But as it is too difficult 
for parents to keep them profitably busy 
at home, teachers are hired to chain 
babies to a desk from three to five hours 
a day in order to give them thirty min- 
utes drill on chanting the twaddle of the 
reader, writing before their little mus- 
cles are ripe, and forming bad arith- 
metical habits! 

Considering the difficulties involved in 
thwarting the natural activities of chil- 
dren and in teaching them many things 
years before they can understand or use 
them, teachers accomplish wonders in 
the grades. In the higher schools the 
fundamental abnormality of school con- 
ditions is less marked. 

So far we have been noting the rea- 
sons why the reaction of students and 
outsiders is subconsciously hostile. This 
attitude in itself puts teachers constantly 
on the defense, gradually weakens their 
self-respect, and subtly tends to make 
them unnatural. But constant didacti- 
cism affects them still more noticeably 
in other ways. 

To begin with, most people need for 
the healthful poise of mind and body to 
do at least a modicum of physical work. 
It has objective reality, brings tangible 
results, links them sympathetically with 
the great army of toilers, and corrects 
self-consciousness and the tendency to 
over-estimate the theoretical at the ex- 
pense of the practical Few human 
beings have such wonderfully poised 
minds that they can live all the time in 
the mental world without losing some- 
thing of balance, vigor, warm-blooded 
reality. Teaching is abnormal in sev- 
eral respects: it involves constant ad- 
justment of one’s personality to that of 
others, for the lack of concord with 
anyone is invariably considered the 
teacher’s fault; it gradually weakens 
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one’s power to think independently and 
react unconsciously; in like manner it 
tends to make one fond of platitudes, 
and develops the canting habit; and it 
reduces muscular activity to a minimum 
and gradually saps one’s vitality. 

Teachers live under a burning-glass 
of critical attention: they know that the 
principal, the superintendent, various 
official visitors, and their sharp-eyed 
pupils are all constantly forming and 
expressing judgments about them. Not 
one in a hundred of these critics knows 
how to recognize the essentials of good 
teaching, but every single one can and 
_ does judge the teacher’s physical attract- 
iveness. Muscular prowess of any kind, 
handsome face and figure, good clothes 
and pleasing manners, physical vigor 
and buoyant temper, will do more to win 
every sort of success than superior 
learning, devotion, and pedagogic skill 
can accomplish without them. 

The beauty of it is that possessing the 
first set of qualities greatly facilitates 
the gaining of the second group. 
Splendid physiques and educated minds 
are anomalies if not found together. 
The time will come when the world will 
scorn anyone that does not know en- 
ough to be vigorous and attractive. 

Since young people normally live in a 
physical world, a splendid body is the 
first passport to their admiration. Next 
to that, they admire the insight that sees 
big, thrilling facts in the everyday life 
around them, and the ability that ac- 
complishes large results without finicky 
emphasis on details. They love a joy- 
ous, independent, adventurous spirit; try 
as they may, they do not thrill over 
patience, meekness, devotion to duty, 
obedience, and the other passive virtues 
enforced by the System upon teachers. 
It is natural for them to dislike the de- 
pressed, under-vitalized, over-sensitive 
people that see nothing in life but work 
and duty and self-sacrifice and chasten- 
ing disappointments. 

Now, teachers know theoretically that 
far-fetched, minute knowledge is of lit- 
tle worth as compared with the charm 
and power of strong bodies and happy 
tempers, so far as their influence over 
students is concerned. Yet many de- 
vote more and more of their effort and 
money to cramming their memories 
with encyclopedic information, and less 
and less to making themselves good to 
look upon and lovable to live with! 

When they are dwindling for lack of 
sunshine and muscular exercise in the 
fresh air, they take on a new study club 
or a university extension course, or they 
even go to summer school. When their 
minds need vital contact with non- 
academic ideas, with the bustling activi- 
ties of the work-a-day world, they read 
educational psychology, or go to a teach- 
ers’ association meeting and “talk shop” 
steadily for days. If they would only 
play some athletic game regularly, cul- 
tivate in their vacations, an outdoor hob- 
by like gardening, poultry raising, or 


camera tours, and get close to newsboys, 
policemen, housewives, society people, 
reporters, doctors, ball-players, and 
business men, how the profession would 
be revolutionized! Teachers would be- 
come undeniably human. 

Workers of other sorts narrow down 
their interests in a similar way, but the 
world resents narrowness and monotony 
in teachers more fiercely than in any- 
body else. Most students do not have 
to work six hours a day under the au- 
thority of self-centered doctors, bakers, 
and singers. 

Many teachers early begin walling 
themselves in from life; and as they 
teach on and on, the walls of books 
grow higher, and the pulse of normal 
instincts beats less and less vigorously 
in the arteries of these conscientious 
recluses. The less real experience they 
have in anything but teaching, the more 
valuable they think themselves to the 
profession, though the fact is that no 
other occupation except parenthood, de- 
mands such vital and varied knowledge 
of the physical world as teaching does. 
Yet teachers often concentrate their 
whole minds on professional studies, and 
believe that by this policy they can win 
the favor of a board of education up to 
its cowlick in politics, a hobbyridden 
principal, a statistical superintendent, 
and a group of pupils nourished upon 


“yellow” daily papers, “movies,” cheap 


vaudeville, slushy popular songs, and 
Chambers’ novels. 


Thin- Blooded Bookworms 


To counteract all these cramping in- 
fluences on the one hand, and vulgariz- 
ing influences on the other, teachers need 
to be so splendidly normal that they 
compel the admiration of their pupils. 
A group of thin-blooded bookworms can 
not do it. Teachers need to think for 
themselves so frankly and forcefully 
that they can lower the consumption of 
ready-made ideas by their pupils. If 
for years their only connection with the 
battling complexities of life has been 
through books, they cannot train many 
thinkers; for though they may possibly 
think well themselves, they will not 
know how to find the points of contact 
for the immature minds before them. 

Some teachers preach at their pupils 
so much that the youngsters cease to 
hear them at all. There are even right- 
thinking grown people who fairly feel 
their teeth set on edge when profes- 
sional moralizers talk on any vital sub- 
ject. Somehow, their opinions have a 
hollow ring and seem as artificial and 
commercial as an undertaker’s gloom. 
Young people hate that sort of thing 
fiercely. Pedagogs have to express their 
opinions so often that they should sel- 
dom do it when they do not have to; and 
they ought to form the habit of finding 
out what other people think, instead of 
just pouring their ears full. In many a 
classroom the teacher does nine-tenths 
of the talking, and in extra-school con- 


versations about three-fourths. Saving 
the world by wagging the tongue is so 
fascinating that the habit of it grows! 

While the lecturing habit gains on 
them, teachers often develop unpleasant 
mannerisms. Women are the worst of- 
fenders because they are more nervous 
and more anxious to please than men. 
Some of them have a mincing, faded 
coquetry, while others affect a bluff 
mannishness. Many have little cut-and- 
dried speeches, and jokes old enough 
to be heirlooms. Unnatural voices 
and galvanic jerkiness betray their nery- 
ousness. Some of the men, on the other 
hand, are more assertive, and by dint of 
constantly lecturing to their mental in- 
feriors, become unbearably opinionated 
and oracular, or even bullying in their 
manner. They take themselves so seri- 
ously that the saving grace of humor 
never leavens their lump. It is more ab- 
normal for men than for women to asso- 
ciate constantly with unformed minds. 
They need the comradeship of other 
men, and a share in the political and 
economic activities of the community. 

If a brave explorer returns battered 
and fever-stricken from a long expedi- 
tion in strange lands, the world looks 
with sympathy upon the traces of his 
sufferings. But how few observers 
recognize that the unpleasant manner- 
isms of teachers are the results of over- 
strained nerves and abnormal surround- 
ings. 

But at least, men teachers may, if they 
earn enough, have a normal domestic 
life, while a woman has to choose be- 
tween marriage and her profession. She 
can not even have a natural courtship, 
for her students will be so much inter- 
ested in the affair that either her use- 
fulness or her happiness will be decided- 
ly limited. Unless she marries within 
the first three years she will often have 
no desirable chance to marry at all. The 
few men in the profession are advanced 
so much faster that a woman soon finds 
herself teaching beside boys fresh from 
college. Year by year her circle of 
friends unconnected with the school 
keeps shrinking, and her contact with 
the outside world lessens. 

Civilized society no longer treats the 
“old maid” with the savage scorn of 
earlier days. Many spinsters, neverthe- 
less, are penalized by nature for their 
uncompleted destiny, and often suffer 
from a sense of futility in life, a yearn- 
ing unrest that becomes a vague, bitter 
discontent. Not all women can learn 
to be self-sufficing, independent social 
units. Many an old school-teacher loses 
her hearty grip of life, and is unable to 
deal with the turbulent ambitions and 
rebellious originality of high school boys. 
She is well educated, in a bookish sense; 
she has high and fine ideals; but she 
cannot, unaided by men teachers, pro- 
vide the youngsters with the solid and 
aggressive elements of their education. 
If men faced life with only the school- 
ma’am virtues, they would be amiable 
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failures. School authorities are begin- 
ning to recognize the great need of our 
high schools for vigorous, many-sided 
men teachers. At least half the faculty 
should be men; and salaries and admin- 
istrative methods should be so im- 
proved as to attract the ablest and most 
ambitious. .The very fact that a man 
teacher usually marries and therefore 
plays his part in the community life, 
makes him potentially more valuable in 
the schoolroom. He touches the world 
at more points, gains first-hand knowl- 
edge of human relations, and is inevi- 
tably a completer human being than the 
most intelligent and conscientious of 
spinsters can be. 

It would, of course, be a great error 
to force women out of the schools; but 
there is no danger of that. So long as 
girls continue to drift through high 
school and college, looking for “him,” 
and then suddenly realizing that their 
vague education has not prepared them 
for any lady-like work but teaching, 
there will be plenty of women appli- 
cants. And so long as people are more 
interested in scientific farming and 
stock-raising and money-making than in 
scientifically educating their children, 
they will refuse to pay teachers enough 
to win many able men away from other 
oecupations. 

There is a gap between the mature 
mind and the youthful mind. Who is to 
bridge it, the student or the teacher? 
There is a wall between the purely aca- 
demic and the purely practical; who is 
to batter it down, the teacher or the 
public? It is the pedagog’s self-assumed 
duty to satisfy all demands, to meet 
everyone on his own ground, to know 
everything that other people do, to see 
life from every point of view, and yet 
to keep his own. 

If the public misjudges our characters, 
aims and methods, that is largely our 
own fault. We have not taken the 
trouble to interpret these to the public 
so frankly and attractively as to win 
eager co-operation. We ought to make 
the poorest parents as well as the richest 
realize that we are doing great things 
for their children. Sometimes it pays 
to strive as hard to make John and 


OT very far from here, I one day met 

A shabby, anxious, absent-minded man, 
He said 
‘Dost thou not recollect, Lord, thou didst come 
Yesterday morning to my house, and asked 
Me for a loan to ease great straits of thine? 
And I was counting on a sum, past due, 
To cover thy necessities; but now, 
Alas, my Lord! the money has not come. 
And how ean I lend anything to thee 


Intently talking to himself. 


John’s father understand why John 
needs Addison and algebra, as to make 
John describe Sir Roger and learn the 
type-forms. 
prescription, the public will force us to 
change the dose. 

We may as well face the fact that the 
age of blind obedience has passed. 
Blind obedience is poor stuff out of 
which to build a militant democracy. 
Why should we expect our pupils to shut 
their eyes and swallow meekly whatever 
we poke into their mouths? Why should 
we expect the tax-payer to turn his 
pockets wrong side out to pay the bills 
of modern education, when we have not 
given him any adequate notion of what 
modern education means? Let us take 
pupils and public into our confidence. 

The psychologists tell us that we un- 
derstand our pupils as little as the pub- 
lic understands us. We are so sure of 
what the youngsters ought to think that 
we take no trouble to find out what they 
really do think. We are so devoted to 
the logical demands of our subjects that 
we close our eyes to the psychological 
needs of our students. We strive des- 
perately to make them as old as we are, 
while we should try happily to be as 
young as they are. We pride ourselves 
on the quantity of information that we 
can mine out of our brains, while we 
should be humbly measuring the amount 
of growth that we are stimulating in 
theirs. 

If there is any truth in these charges, 
what can we do about them? Spend 
more of our scanty dollars and hours on 
new psychologies and pedagogies and 
educational surveys? Perhaps: but be- 
fore anything else, let us simply go out 
and play with the youngsters a little. 
They will let us see more of their real 
selves in a few hours of play than in 
months of classroom drill. What we 
teachers have to master is life itself, not 
mere abstractions about living and think- 
ing. Half a dozen young people who 
love us can teach us more about juvenile 
psychology than a ton of the most learn- 
ed volumes ever elaborated by pedagogi- 
cal science. 

By all means, let us learn from both 
sources. And when we discover a few 
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By Saran N. CurcHorn 


If we cannot justify the > 


truths concerning the actual thoughts 


and feelings of young human creatures, 
let us carry every grain of this precious 
knowledge into our schoolroom, the very 
place where we need to be supremely 
human, and where some of us do our 
conscientious best not to be! There is 
no danger that our schools will ever 
have too much of physical vigor, orig- 
inality, humor, love and sympathy. 
What are the worst things that the 
world can say about us? We are pedan- 
tic, oracular, acadeniic. We are not 
healthy, normal, lovable human beings. 
We have too many nerves and too few 
muscles; too many spectacles and tomes; 


too few sunbeams and first-hand ad- | 


ventures. 

The first and best remedy for these 
occupational afflictions is simply to go 
outdoors and live. As a matter of pure 
duty we can increase our daily intake of 
oxygen and fun, and decrease our out- 
put of scholarly advice. There are sev- 
eral varieties of human beings not yet 
afflicted with the academic mind—for in- 
stance, “scrub-ladies’ and other slangy 
folk whom we usually‘ insulate within 
quotation marks. We can take off the 
insulators and let the current of human 
nature flow from them into us. 

No charges can be laid against schools 
more sweeping than those that are con- 
tinually laid against the church and the 
home. These three great institutions 
have to achieve much of the Herculean 
labor of modern civilization: their duties 
and responsibilities are as measureless 
as their opportunities. The highest trib- 
ute that can be paid them is to demand 
the impossible of them. 

And the highest courage that we as 
teachers possess demands that we face 
the truth about ourselves without flinch- 
ing. The world challenges us to accom- 
plish the most difficult and sacred of 
tasks; it pays us poorly; it finds faulr 
with us constantly. Very well! Let us 
accept the challenge with exalted cour- 
age. Such work as teaching is its own 
reward. To conquer, correct, develop 
ourselves to the point where we can 
really teach, is a heroic achievement. 
Whatever our faults, we can outgrow 
them. 


If thou wilt not advance it first to me?’’ 
Anxious he paused; a little while he stood 
Perplexed; then forward, with a clearing brow, 
Saying, ‘‘Ah well, Lord, if thou wilt not, then, 
Lend me the wherewithal to lend to thee, 

Tt must be thou hast made some other plan 

To borrow it elsewhere. ’’ 


Onward he went 


With ever lighter step, and smoother brow, 


Still talking to himself, or else, perhaps; 


To Someone with him whom I did not see. 
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N transcribing 
the following his- 
tories the object 
has. been to indi- 
CAS ie) SOs 
measure the inher- 
, ent tragedy of 
venereal disease. The cases 
which make up the series have 
been selected, more or less 
at random, from a mass of 
similar material. They con- 
stitute what would perhaps 
come within the experience 
of a single day in one of our 
larger hospitals. The extent of venereal morbidity is 
not generally known beyond medical circles, and the 
part which it plays in race suicide is sedulously over- 
looked by the majority of those who inveigh ‘against 
childless marriages. The gynecological operating room 
is the proper school to commend to those who preach 
against artificial sterility. 


V ENEREAL disease is, without question, the most 


prolific cause of sterility in modern times, and this 
fact must be fairly faced by all who would insure the 
lives of generations yet to be. Syphilis is said by Sir 
William Osler to be the chief factor in intra-uterine 
death and miscarriage, and gonorrhoea is commonly 
known to cause sterility in both men and women. If the 
future is to be protected, it may be as well to cease preach- 
ing for the moment and to turn our attention to practical 
ends. Good facilities for the early treatment of venereal 
disease and measures designed to eradicate the house of 
ill-fame, will do more to reduce race suicide than all the 
sermons in the world. 

In the consideration of the whole problem of the social 
evil in America, the absence of reliable statistics presents 
an obstinate difficulty, for although gonorrhoea and 
syphilis are among the most serious of infectious dis- 
eases, neither is generally accredited the dignity of being 
reportable. Physicians must report measles and chicken 
pox; but except in some few advanced communities, the 
“great pox” and gonorrhoea remain matters of purely 
personal concern between the doctor and his patient. — 


Thee are no American statistics to put beside those 
of Dr. A. Blaschko of Berlin, whose figures show 
that the diffusion of venereal disease in Germany is great- 
est among students and secret prostitutes, and that, of the 
men who entered on marriage for the first time when 
above the age of thirty years, each, on the average, had 
had gonorrhoea twice, and that about one in four or five 
had been infected with syphilis. It is doubtful whether 
the ratio of venereal infection among the standing male 
population of America is as high as in Germany, but that 
it is insufferably high is attested by the number of cases 
of serious disease directly traceable to venereal infection 
met with in both private and hospital practice among 
virtuous married women and their deficient children. It 
is variously estimated that from one-fifth to one-third of 
the cases of total blindness owe their origin to gonor- 
rhoeal infection at birth, and that in the vast majority 
of these cases the mother who thus transmits the infec- 
tion to her offspring has herself been contaminated in 
wedlock. Over 12,000 people in the United States are 
said to be totally blind as a result of innocent infection. 


(CONGENITAL syphilis exacts a still heavier toll from 
the newly born, for it gives rise to epilepsy, rickets, 


mental weakness, idiocy, malforma- 
tions, arrest of development and per- 
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A SERIES OF SKETCHES WRITTEN FROM BE- 
TWEEN THE LINES OF SOME MEDICAL 
CASE HISTORIES 


By Edith Floughton Hooker 


medicine—at the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School before her marriage—and now the wife of a 
physician, Mrs. Hooker approaches the problems which she 
discusses with a special equipment of observation and under- 
standing as well as a power of sympathetic portrayal. 


traced into the second and 
third generation. Syphilis in 
its various manifestations 
may simulate almost every 
known disease, for it attacks 
all the organs of the body 
from the blood-vessels, liver 
and bones to the brain and 
spinal cord. 

The researches of Fourn- 
ier and Erb have shown that 
locomotor ataxia and gener- 
al paresis, are almost al- 
ways of syphilitic origin, al- 
though the appearance of 
these maladies may be postponed ten, or even twenty, 
years after the patient has supposed himself cured of his 
initial infection. The insidious and incurable character of 
the parasyphilides, together with the violent manifesta- 
tions of the disease in its earlier stages have fired the 
popular imagination with dread, so that almost every 
young man has a horror of syphilitic infection. 

ITH regard to gonorrhoea, on the contrary, the cur- 


rent belief is that it is an ailment of no significance, 
“no worse than a cold in the head.” This popular mis- 
apprehension has led to countless domestic tragedies, for 
men have married in ignorance of the fact that by so 
doing they would infect their wives with what Sir William 
Osler terms “the most serious of all diseases to women.” 
The new respect in which gonorrhoea is held by medical 
men dates from Neisser’s discovery of the gonococcus in 
1879. Since that time it has been found that most of the 
stubborn diseases of women, whose etiology was previ- 
ously unknown, are of gonorrhoeal origin, and that the 
disease in both men and women is often exceedingly diffi- 
cult of positive cure. Even after all symptoms have dis- 
appeared, some gonococci may remain lodged in the 
deeper tissues and, given an opportunity, will set up a 
virulent infection in another person. Numerous cases 
are on record of men who have infected their brides with 
gonorrhoea after they had supposed themselves cured of 
the infection for ten or more years. It is in these cases 
of marital infection that the chief racial significance of 
gonorrhoea lies, for it is the principal cause of sterile 
marriages. 


ROMINENT gynecologists state that fully 75 ‘per 

cent of the major operations performed upon women 
for diseases of the pelvic organs are due to gonorrhoea, 
and that the vast majority of these cases occur in mar- 
ried women. The maternal organs of the woman be- 
come the seat of so profound an infection that their re- 
moval is essential to the preservation of her life. 

Many of these cases present a very tragic picture, the 
more so perhaps because medical etiquette forbids the 
disclosure of the real cause of the calamity to the woman. 
She feels herself disgraced, rendered useless in the eyes 
of God and man, and there being in her knowledge no 
ulterior cause on which to fix the blame, she takes the 
whole responsibility to herself and suffers accordingly 


Tun Epiror. 


HEN I was working out my apprenticeship in the 

hospital, these cases always seemed to me imbued 
with a peculiar bitterness. The woman was so sinned 
against, and yet the burden of disappointment was in 
such large measure hers alone to bear. I sometimes think 
that doctors alone know the true strength of the passion 
of maternity. Childless women, day after day, an endless 
influx, come to the consulting room, seeking their lost 
hope. They are willing to go through 
fire and water, to endure any suffer- 


manent debility, and in addition, may THE SERIES ing if only they can have a child. 
exhibit all of the symptoms of the I THE SCAPEGOAT The would-be guardians of the fu- 
acquired disease. According to Il Race SUICIDE ture, rather than preach the duty of 
Fournier, Tarnowsky and Barthélé- III THe CrecHE maternity to these barren women, 
my, syphilis is an important cause of LVewlaEn  Pupere SCcHOOn- should turn their attention to _the 
racial degeneration, for it is the only V PayMENT IN FULL plague-spots in our modern cities 
disease definitely known to be heredi- VI THe WIDOWER which day and night radiate sterility 
tary, and its consequences have been VIL Tue Sins or His FATHERS even to the remotest confines of our 
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country districts. 
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Ever since my hospital days I have had a vivid pic- 
ture in my mind of what the house of ill-fame really is. 


The way leading to it is 
blocked by the forms of 
myriad innocents, seeking 


life but trampled by their 
fathers‘ feet.’ The ‘men, 
blindly following the age-old 
path, tread upon one tiny 
form after another, leaving 
death in their train. They 
little know that their night’s 
pleasure may render their 
future homes desolate, their 
wives heartbroken. Medical 
science has shown that the 


ARLIER in the day before I 
k went out to lunch, I had seen 
him there in the dispensary sit- 
ting on one of the benches try- 
ing to quiet the child. He made a pathet- 
ically droll picture, rocking back and 
forth on the hard bench and struggling 
with the baby’s unmanageable clothes. 
Now and then he would walk up and 
down with it, over his shoulder, hum- 
ming a nonsensical little tune. His 
rough, knotted hands, big enough for a 
chair for the baby, and his towering size, 
and his age, made him a singular nurse. 
When I came back he was trying to 
give the baby a bottle that must have 
been too hot or too cold, for the child 
refused it obstinately and went on cry- 
ing in a feeble fashion. The man looked 
so big and helpless and unhappy that I 
went over and asked if he wouldn’t like 
me to call one of the nurses to lend a 
hand. As he turned the baby around, 
the bottle fell to the floor and broke, 
forming a melancholy puddle of glass 
and milk. 

“Ain’t this dispensary ever goin’ to 
open?” he asked in utter desperation. 
Beads of perspiration stood on his fore- 
head, his kindly eyes had a hunted look 
in them. ' 

“Yes, presently,” I reassured him, 
looking at the dispensary clock. It was 
almost two o’clock. “What have you 
come in for?” 

“The little un’s eyes.” And he dis- 
played the tiny face in a half proud, 
half embarrassed manner. 

My heart sank. I had seen such eyes 
before, sealed almost shut with pus, red 
and swollen with the virulence of the 
infection—both eyes too. “Your first 
child?” I asked shortly, not wishing even 
mentally to make a diagnosis. 

“Yes, and ain’t he a dandy? See, so 
long,’—-he put his hand under the baby 
feet—‘‘and only five days old. If it 
wasn’t for these eyes, he’d be a beauty— 
was, when he was first born, only a lit- 
tle too red. Pretty, Pretty, know your 
Pop?” 

He tickled the baby under its absurd 
little chin. The soft, rose-leaf skin of 
its tiny face was flushed with crying. 
It kept fighting the air with tiny im- 
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THE SCAPEGOAT 


By 


Edith Houghton H ooker 


potent hands, trying to dig at its eyes, 
but its father always prevented it. 

“Look out, you don’t carry it over to 
your own eyes,’ I warned him. The 
danger was really very grave. 

“T wisn it wuz my eyes ’stead of 
his’n,” he said with a catch in his voice. 
A large tear slowly gathered and ran 
down the side of his nose. He swal- 
lowed hard. 

“Is your wife getting on well?’ I 
asked to change the subject. 

“No, she’s pretty miserable. She’s 
got a fever, the doctor says, but I think 
it comes all from worrying about this 
here little ’un’s eyes. The woman that 
’s looking after her is tied down tend- 
ing her and the house, and the doctor 
couldn’t come in convenient. He’s got 
a big practice which he has to cover 
with a horse and buggy,—a country 
practice; and he doesn’t have much 
-time. My wife, she couldn’t rest easy 
until I’d brought the little ’un in here. 
There, there, don’t try to scratch ’em. 
The doctor’ll fix ’em up right enough.” 

“Are you a farmer?” I interrogated. 

“Yes, head farmer on Mr. Payne’s 
place. I’ve been there 18 years. Al- 
ways lived in the country, it’s a nice 
place to live in. I guess I’m one of 
those nature lovers.” He laughed at his 
joke in a hearty sort of way. “Nice 
place to bring up children.” 

“Have you been married long?” I 
asked him. “No, only just a year. 
Wife’s only twenty-two. She set out 
to be a school-teacher.” 

I saw the chief come in and dis- 
appear into the room beyond. 

“Come, bring the baby into the con- 
sulting room,’ I said, leading the way. 
“Dr. Roberts is here. We'll get him to 
look at the baby first, so you can get 
back home.” 

I took the man’s card and made a 
few notes on a history sheet. “Could 
you look at this patient, Dr. Roberts? 
It’s the baby,” indicating the incongru- 


ous pair. 
“Eh, what? What’s the matter with 
her?” Dr. Roberts turned on me with 


the gruff manner he always had. 
“Tt looks like ophthalmia neonatorum,” 
I replied. 


innocent bear the greater burden of immorality, but 
prudery and custom conspire to defraud the public of this 


knowledge. The syphilitic 
child, the congenital defi- 
cient, the blind or still-born 
infant, the invalid and sterile — 
woman, the tabetic, the in- — 
sane—all tell their tragic — 
story to medical men alone. 
The world, with its dull im- — 
agination, passes the dark 
clinic by and, failing to read — 
the lesson, permits genera- 
tion after generation to re- 
peat the sacrifice in vain. 


“How old?” He took off his glasses” 
and scratched his nose with them, , 
“That’s bad. Here man, let me se 
her.” He pushed my friend down n 
unkindly into a chair, sitting opposites 
his knees spread apart. 

“Tt isn’t a her,’ said the father, with 
a great show of dignity. “It’s a him.” 

The Doctor laughed. “Junior I cul 
pose.” The man nodded with the dignity | 
of a king. Dr. Roberts settled his 
glasses on the bridge of his nose and 3 
inspected the baby’s eyes. 

“When did you last have gonor= 
thoea?” he asked sharply. The man 
did not understand. “Oh, you know, 
the clapp, tripper.” The doctor spok@® 
roughly now. 

“Why, now, I almost disremember,” 
the man answered slowly, going back — 
into forgotten years. “I was some 
wheres about twenty-nine or thirty or 
so. I’ve always lived a decent life; 
except that one time I went up to 
market with one of the men, and it was 
then I got caught. I learned my lesson 
but I got over it all right, tho’. Haven’t 
noticed it for years. It’s a long time 
since I’ve thought of it even.” ; 

“Well, that’s where the baby got these 
eyes from.” The doctor threw it off 
brutally, but I could see it hurt him, : 
too. : 

“Good God!” The man looked as if— 
death had touched him. His mouth 
hung open, his eyes stared blindly into 
space. “Do you mean I done that with- 
out even knowin’, and then this had to 
be? Say, man,” he seized the doctor 
by the arm and shook him roughly. 
“Say, man, what are you doctors for, 
anyhow, lettin’ people do such things? 
It’s your fault, not mine, that he’s blind- 
ed. I didn’t never mean any ill.” 

He strained the whining baby to him, 
his whole frame convulsed with sobs. 

“There’s no use making a fuss about 
it,” said Dr. Roberts. “It’s best you 
should know the truth. Blind people 
are not so much at a disadvantage nowa- 
days.” 

“Blind! Blind! 
blind, doctor?” 


mercy. 
exes 


Will he be stone 
The man appealed for 


both his eyes are done for. 
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there, there, now get yourself together.” 
the doctor turned to write a prescrip- 
m at the little table. “Have that 
fied at the desk outside,” he said, indi- 
ting the direction of the pharmacy. 
i‘And he’ll never see the flowers, nor 
e young lambs jumpin’ in the fields, 
pr the birds when they sings to ’em, 
@’ he can’t work on the farm! Oh, 
iy baby boy! my baby boy!” 

The man crushed the prescription in 
s hand, and turned roughly on the 
»etor. “A curse on you and all your 
Ind,” he said, baring his teeth malev- 
ently. ‘May the curse you’ve let fall 

me come back on your own head!” 
The doctor winced. “I don’t see 
here it’s my fault, my man.” 

“You should have told us. You were 
e only ones as know’d. Suppose there 
‘as a rotten bridge on the road, and the 
ommish’ners was the only ones that 
now’d it would give way, and they 


didn’t tell no one, and didn’t mark it, 
and suppose someone drove over it and 
got killed or maimed.” His voice trail- 
ed off painfully. “Who'd you blame, 
the man that fell in or the road commis- 
sioner? Well, it’s the same way with 
the health commissioners. They know 
the holes, an’ we don’t; an’ I say they 
aint earnin’ their pay.” 

He gathered himself together and 
arose, towering almost a full head above 
me. “And the wife, the wife, she can 
never know.” 

The doctor turned to another patient 
who had come in. The man let me lead 
him out like a little child to get the 
medicine. I gave him a few simple di- 
rections, and left him there in the 
dreary room full of sick people. Be- 
fore I went, he grasped my hand. 

“You've a good heart. You'll tell 
‘em, won‘t you? and in time, too?” I 
returned his grip with a nod of my head. 


I could not trust myself to speak. That 
was the last time I ever saw him. 

A few days later I received a some- 
what crumpled and streaky-looking en- 
velope, addressed in a labored hand. 
Within was a simple newspaper clip- 
ping: “Died on March 10, the beloved 
wife of Jacob Abners, aged twenty-two, 
survived by husband and infant son. 
Funeral, etc.” 

To the unenlightened, it was merely 
another of those tragedies that are 
dumbly accepted as the will of God. To 
me, it was an example of the criminal 
negligence of medical men. The woman, 
dead, in her first youth, of an infection 
transmitted to her by the man she loved; 
the child, blinded for life. 

Where lay the responsibility? With 
the man in his helpless ignorance? Or 
with the medical profession which with- 
holds the knowledge of venereal dis- 
ease ? 


The Spirit of Tuskegee 


How Teachers, Students and Neighbors Took Dr. Washington’s Death 


By Clement Richardson 


HEAD OF THE DIVISION OF ENGLISH, TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


N ONE sense Tuskegee 
was in no way sur- 
prised at the death of 
Dr. Washington. I[n- 

eed, had he fallen two or 
qree years ago many of us 
ould only have said, Alas! 
- is what we have been ex- 
ecting. 

Had not the trustees urged 
nd almost ordered him to 
est? Had they not assumed 
1e personal responsibility 
or a certain portion of the 
unds necessary to keep the 
heels of the institution oil- 
d that his burden might be 
ghter? Had not a nurse 
rom Battle Creek traveled 
ith him for a time, pre- 
cribing and preparing spe- 
ial diet, and giving him 
arious treatments? Again 
nd again at home had not 
is physician put him to bed 
nd ordered him to remain 
Here! 

What were these reports 
f collapses in Chicago, in 
outh Bend and other places 
» which he was journeying 
> fill engagements, but the 
90 palpable sign that his end 
fas surely approaching? 
‘hen, one evening about two 
ears ago, who can forget 
ow, having got out of his 
ed to address the students 
t an Armstrong memorial 


HE “BROKE INTO” LOUISIANA 
OPERATION, ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL, 


DR. WASHINGTON ON THE SPEAKING TOUR LAST SPRING IN WHICH 


WITH HIS GOSPEL 


exercise, he made his way 
out into the ante-room and 
gave way completely? 

Add now to this the ex- 
perience we had during the 
last six months. When 
school closed last May he 
seemed a worn-out man, hav- 
ing striven to close the year 


free of debt. In a_- little 
while he went North and 
sailed away to Canadian 


waters to rejuvenate; but no 
rejuvenation came. For all 
that he went on to Boston 
and conducted the, National 
Negro Business League, of 
which he was president and 
founder. 

Then it appeared that of a 
certainty all was over some- 
where. In the North he lay 
prostrate, his whereabouts 
save to a very few uncertain. 
He had reached the point 
where he received no mail, 
not even a telegran, which 
for him was amazing, for by 
letter and by telegram he 
was in the habit of keeping 
his finger on every pulse in 
Tuskegee Institute regard- 
less of time or place or cir- 
cumstance. Then all of a 
sudden he appeared in the 
Negro National Baptist Con- 
vention at Chicago, where 
he was listed for an address. 
A few days later he was at 


OF RACIAL CO- 
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home, a little pale, a little emaciated, but 
not so alarming to look upon. Once 
more there was a siege of pain, a stub- 
born refusal of the stomach to accept 
nourishment, several sleepless nights. 
Again, however, he rebounded and was 
off to Mobile for a few days fishing. 
When he returned he seemed a new man. 


With such perpetual rallying power 
who could cope? A latent feeling crept 
among many that he was immune to 
pain as he had been to insult and abuse. 
You know he could steer on over an in- 
sult and never see it. Some of us shook 
our heads and said, “Why he is good 
for ten years yet.” Seeing that he thus 
defied nerves and baffled pain, we hoped. 
It was in the hour of hope that the last 
stroke came, and we felt that pulling at 
the throat which we should have felt 
had he gone by sudden accident. 


How Tuskegee took Dr. Washington’s 
death can probably best be appreciated 
by an account of what his life meant 
among his teachers. Officially he was 
a stern and exacting task master. A 
tireless worker himself, he imposed 
heavy tasks upon others. In the home, 
however, he had a genius for cheering 
by little kindnesses and by a thoughtful 
word. Now he would send around a 
basket of vegetables from his garden, 
now a cut of one of his pigs which he 
had killed and in which he took great 
delight. 

People who sent books and pictures 
to Tuskegee can hardly realize what a 
double pleasure they were shipping; the 
pleasure they gave him and_ others 
through him. He would have the boxes 
opened and books and pictures brought 
in to his office. Then from all his heaps 
of correspondence, from business en- 
gagements, from matters of national im- 
portance, he would turn aside and go 
through these himself, culling them out. 
He would sort a pile here for this fam- 
ily; one there for another, according to 
what he considered would suit each. 
Many a time one could scarcely find a 
place to step in his office for the pic- 
tures and books. In all things he re- 
ceived, but to share. 


Then he had a way of kicking or- 


ganizations to pieces for a few minutes. 
If some rural school had a creditable 
exhibit he would order that the senior 


class, 150 strong, should be taken there, . 


whether it was one mile or ten miles 
away. He would order the classes out 
to see how some poor, illiterate farmer 
had raised a bumpef crop of peas, corn, 
sugar cane and peanuts, how he sur- 
rounded himself with conveniences, both 
inside and outside the home. Now he 
would declare a half holiday; now he 
would allow the students to sleep a half 
hour later in the morning. 


In the same way the teachers would 
get an outing once or twice a year, 
sometimes at night, sometimes in the 
day. As the teachers are on duty for 
both day and night school, and as the 
students usually rise at 5:30 and break- 
fast at 6, these little breaks were wind- 
falls. They sent each one back to his 
labors with a smile. He knew the value 
of change and the psychology of cheer. 
No wonder then that when death closed 
his eyes both teachers and _ students 
went about heavy of limb and with eyes 
that told too plainly what the heart 
felt. 


Just as he touched the students and 
teachers with little thoughtful deeds so 
he touched the town and state, both 
white and black. One feature of his 
funeral illustrated how completely had 
been his triumph over narrow preju- 
dices. He was always talking about 
that white man up the hollow, back in 
the woods. How many times have I 
heard him urge picturesquely upon gath- 
erings of teachers to “win that old fel- 
low who, when you begin to talk Negro 
education and Negro — schoolhouse, 
scratches his head, leans to one side, and 
looks far away. That’s the man,” he 
would say, “that you’ve got to convince 
that Negro education is not a farce.” 

Well, that man was at Booker T. 
Washington’s funeral. He came there 
on foot, on horse-back, in buggies, in 
wagons. He was there in working 
clothes, in slouched hat, with no collar. 

During the service I chanced to stand 
near the end of the platform. Pretty 
soon I felt a rough brushing against my 


Bradley in Chicago Daily News 


elbow. As I turned I saw.a small wh | 
child, poorly clad, being thrust upon the) 
end of the flower-laden platform. They | 
followed an old white man, collarle | 
wearing a dingy blue shirt and a cG@ 
somewhat tattered. After him came ty 
strapping fellows, apparently his son 
All grouped themselves there and liste 
ed eagerly, freely spitting their tobace 
juice on the platform steps and on 
floor. 

How thankful would Dr. Washingto 
have been for their presence. What 
triumph! Ten years ago those me 
would not stop at the school. The 
cursed it, cursed the whole system an 
the man at the head of it. But quietl} 
persistently, he had gone on with tha 
everlasting doctrine that service can will) 
even the meanest heart, that an institu® 
tion had the right to survive in just s@ 
far as it dovetailed its life into the lif 
of all the people. Beautiful to behold 
to remember forever; there was no race 
and no class in the Tuskegee chapel om 
Wednesday morning, November 1 
heart went out to heart that a commo 
friend had gone. : 

Broken as everybody is over the loss) 
no one is afraid. No panic as to the fue 
ture of the school disturbs the breasts oF 
the 190 odd teachers here. In the first) 
place, poor as most of us are, we are 
ready to suffer many a privation before 
we see the institution slip back the slight- 


it has been on trial, on record. 

been a test, not of a mere school, but of 
a race. A tacit pledge—not a word has” 
thus far been spoken—has gone out 
among us that it shall remain on record, 
that it shall stand here as a breathin 
evidence that Negroes can bring things) 
to pass. 3 

Back of this is the unshaken faith in 
our board of trustees. I doubt if an 
other such board exists. It is made u 
of white men and black men, of men of- 
the North and men of the South. a 
is not a figurehead among them. Though 
intensely engaged, they go into the de- 
tails of the workings of the school, get- 
ting close to the inner workings and to” 
the lives of the teachers and students. 

Finally, we are confident that the pub- 
lic will have a good deal to say before 
Tuskegee is let die. The beaten path 
has been made to her door. Her 
methods have not only been commended 
but adopted wholly or in part both in’ 
this country and in other lands. Her 
use is undisputed. She takes students” 
almost literally out of the gutter, puts” 
them on their feet, and sends them out 
honest, peaceful, useful citizens. This is” 
the ideal for which Dr. Washington 
struggled, and over which his life-cord 
snapped too soon. 

For the same ideal the people at Tus- 
kegee, though broken in spirit, are will- 
ing to spend themselves; for they are 
confident that their cause is just and that 
the world is with them. 


GATEWAY OF THE ANCIENT FORTIFIED CITY OF DIARBEKIR 


The inscriptions and stone cannon-balls are commemorative of the Armenians’ 
perpetual fight for existence. 


SONGS OH EXILE 


Hymns and Poems Through Which the Armenians Have Cried 
Out Against Their Persecution 


N this time of bitter grief among 
ihe Armenian people, readers of 

{HE Survey may like to look into 

their thoughts and aspirations as 
revealed in their poetry. For among the 
people of many nationalities that have 


been flung into the American melting- 
pot, the Armenians have one of the most 
interesting and heroic histories. 

The Armenians are Aryans and of 
pure Caucasian blood. James Bryce 
wrote of them. many years ago: 


By Alice Stone Blackwell 


“They are a strong race, not only with 
vigorous nerves and sinews, physically 
active and energetic, but also of con- 
spicuous brain power. Among all those 
who dwell in western Asia they stand 
first, with a capacity for intellectual and 
moral progress, as well as with a natural 
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tenacity of will and purpose, beyond that 
of all their neighbors—not merely of 
Turks, Tartars, Kurds and Persians, but 
also of Russians. 

“Thus they have held a very impor- 
tant place among the inhabitants of 
Western Asia ever since the sixth cen- 
tury. If you look into the annals of the 
East Roman or Byzantine Empire, you 
will find that most of the men who rose 
to eminence in its service as generals or 
statesmen during the early middle ages 
were of Armenian stock. So was it also 
after the establishment of the Turkish 
dominion in Europe. Many of the 
ablest men in the Turkish service have 
been Armenians by birth or extraction. 
The same is true of the Russian serv- 
icons 

Lamartine calls the Armenians “the 
Swiss of the East.” Dulaurier com- 
pares them to the Dutch. Dr. James L. 
Barton, of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, and former president of 


nationalities, there are all sorts of per- 
sons, good, bad and indifferent; but 
Lord Byron wrote with truth: 


“It would perhaps be difficult to find 
in the annals of a nation less crime than 
in those of this people.” 

The native home of the race is a 
mountainous region of western Asia, ly- 
ing around Mount Ararat, and contain- 
ing the sources of the Tigris, Euphrates 
and Araxes rivers. According to tra- 
dition, it was the site of the Garden of 
Eden. The Armenians have lived there 
since before the dawn of history. 

Christianity is said to have been 
preached in Armenia early in the first 
century by the Apostles Thaddeus and 
Bartholomew. It is historic fact that in 
A. D. 276 the king and the whole nation 
embraced Christianity, under the preach- 
ing of St. Gregory, called “the Illumin- 
ator.” The Armenian national church, 


Their country has been invaded succe 
sively by the caliphs of Bagdad, the sul 
tans of Egypt, the khans of Tartary, th 
shahs of Persia, and the Ottoman Turks 
All these invasions were accompanied 
by fierce persecutions and great bar- 
barities; but the Armenians have held 
tenaciously to their faith for more than 
fifteen hundred years. 

In the middle of the fifth century 
Armenia had already lost its national in- 
dependence. It was ruled by feudal 
chiefs and princes who were subject to 
the King of Persia. The Persians at 
this time were aiming at the conquest 
and conversion of the world. In A. D. 
450 the Persian king called upon the 
Armenians to embrace fire worship; and_ 
upon their unanimous refusal, he in- 
vaded their country with a vast army. 
The battle was fought on the plain of 
Avarair, under Mount Ararat. The 


The city is 4,500 feet above sea level; 


Euphrates College in Turkey, says: 


“IT know the Armenians to be, by in- 
heritance, religious, industrious and 
faithful. They are the Anglo-Saxons 
of eastern Turkey. They are not in- 
ferior in mental ability to any race. | 
say this after eight years’ connection 
with Euphrates College, which has con- 
tinually from 550 to 625 Armenians up- 
on its list of students, and° after su- 
perintending schools which have 4,000 
more of them.” 


Like evidence has been given by a 
long list of Americans who have taught 
in the missionary schools and colleges 
in Turkey—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the Rev. 
Frederick D. Greene, Dr. Grace Kim- 
ball, Dr. Lyman Bartlett and many 
others. From a large acquaintance 
among the Armenians in this country, 
extending over more than twenty years. 
I can bear personal testimony to their 
worth. Among them, as among all other 


WOMEN WORKING IN THE FIELDS NEAR HARPOOT 
the buildings of the flourishing school may be seen in the middle ground. 


in its doctrines and services, may be 
roughly described as half-way between 
the Greek Church and High Church 
Episcopalianism. Some of its early 
hymns breathe a poetic devotion, like the 
following by St. Gregory of Narek 
(born 951, died 1011) : 


The Christ Child 
“The lips of the Christ Child are like to 
twin leaves; 
They let roses fall when he smiles tenderly. 
The tears of the Christ Child are pearls 
when he grieves; 
The eyes of the Christ Child are deep as 
the sea. 
Like pomegranate grains are the dimples 
he hath, 
And clustering lilies springyup in his path.” 
As a Christian nation whose lot has 
been cast beyond the frontiers of Christ 
endom, the Armenians have had to suf- 
fer constant persecution—in early times 
from the Persian fire worshippers; in 
later centuries, from the Mohammedans. 


much smaller force of the Armenians 
was defeated, and their leader, Vartan, 
was killed. But the stubborn resistance 
offered by men, women and children con- 
vinced the Persian monarch that it was 
impossible ever to make fire worshippers 
of the Armenians, and he gave up the 
attempt. 

This battle was the Armenian Mara- 
thon, and the national songs are full of 
allusions to it. The Armenian moun- 
taineers of the Caucasus still drink the 
health of Vartan at their festivals, and 
\wreathe his portrait with red flowers on 
the anniversary of the battle. In the 
minds of the common people, all sorts of 
picturesque superstitions cluster about 
Avarair. A particular kind of red flow- 
ers grow there, which are found nowhere 
else, and it is believed that they sprang 
from the blood of the Christian army. 
A species of antelope, with a pouch on 
its breast secreting a fragrant musk, is 
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supposed to have acquired this peculi- 
arity by browsing on grass wet with the 
same blood. It is also believed that at 
Avarair the nightingales all sing, “Var- 
tan, Vartan!” 

Geographically, Armenia is the bridge 
between Asia and Europe; and for cen- 
turies the Armenians acted the part of 
Horatius, and “kept the bridge,” driving 
back wave after wave of invasion from 
Asia. Alone among the Asiatic peoples, 
they gave aid and comfort to the Cru- 
saders, acting as their guides and sup- 
plying them with provisions. One of the 
most popular Armenian poets, Raphael 
Patkanian (born 1830, died 1892), re- 
calls these services in his 


Complaint to Europe 


“Have you forgotten, Europe, how the dart 
Of the fierce Persian pointed at your heart, 
Until, on that dread field of Avarair, 

Armenian blood quenched his fanatic fire? 


“Have you forgot the fell and crushing 
blow 

Prepared for you by Islam long ago? 

We would not see your desolation then, 

Burning of cities, massacre of men. 


“Two hundred years Armenia, bathed in 
blood, 

Withstood that great invasion’s mighty 
flood. 

Europe was safe, our living wall behind, 

Until the enemy’s huge strength declined. 


“Have you forgotten, Europe, how of yore 
Your heroes in the desert hungered sore? 
What then could strength or force of arms 
avail, 
Had we not fed your hosts, with famine 
pale?” 

Armenia, an Asiatic Poland, was long 
since divided between Russia, Persia and 
Turkey. The Armenians have suffered 
oppression in all three, but the worst 
persecutions have been in Turkey. Pro- 
tection was guaranteed to the Armenians 
by the principal European powers, under 
a treaty signed nearly forty years ago; 
but the mutual jealousy of the European 
nations has prevented the pledge from 
being kept, and the history of the Ar- 
menians for many years past has been 
one long tragedy. The chronic condi- 
tion in Turkey was well described by 
one: of the best Armenian poets, Bedros 
Tourian, the son of a_ blacksmith of 
Scutari, who died of consumption in 
1872, at the age of twenty. At the time 
of his writing, the Christians were for- 
bidden by law to possess any weapons, 
while their oppressors were fully armed: 


New Dark Days 


“The centuries of bloodshed 
Are past, those cruel years; 

But there is still one country 
Whose mountains drip with tears, 
Whose river banks are blood stained, 
Whose mourning loads the breeze — 

A land of dreary ruins, 
Ashes, and cypress trees. 


“No more for the Armenian 
A twinkling star appears; 
His spirit’s flowers have faded 
Beneath a rain of tears. 
Ceased are the sounds of harmless mirth, 
The dances hand in hand; 
Only the weapon of the Koord 
Shines freely through the land. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN ARMENIA 


SPINNING OUT OF DOORS 


GRINDING FLOUR 


BAKING BREAD 
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“The peasant sows, but never reaps; 
He hungers evermore. 
He eats his bread in bitterness, 
And tastes of anguish sore. 
Lo! tears and blood together 
Drop from his pallid face; 
And these are our own brothers, 
Of our own blood and race! 


“The forehead pure, the sacred veil 
Of the Armenian maid, 
Shall rude hands touch, 
breath 
Her innocence invade? 
They do it as men crush a flower, 
With no compunction stirred; 
They slaughter an Armenian 
As they would kill a bird. 


“Q) roots of vengeance, heroes’ bones 
Who fell of old in fight, 

Have ye all crumbled into dust, 
Nor sent one shoot to light? 

Oh, of that eagle nation 
Now trampled by the Koord, 

fs nothing left but black-hued crows 
And moles with eyes obscured ? 


and hell’s hot 


“Give back our sisters’ roses, 
Our brothers who have died. 
The crosses of our churches, 
Our nation’s peace and pride! 
O Sultan, we demand of thee 
And with our hearts entreat— 
Give us protection from the Koord, 
Or arms his arms to meet!” 


Many of the Armenian poems breathe 
high spirit and courage, like the lines to 
Liberty, vy Michael Ghazarian Nalban- 
dian, who was born in 1830 and died in 
1866, of lung disease contracted in a 
Russian prison: 

Liberty 


“When God, who is forever free, 
Breathed life into my earthly frame— 

From that first day, by His free will, 
When I a living soul became— 

A babe upon my mother’s breast, 
Ere power of speech was given to me, 

Even then I stretched my feeble arms 
Forth to embrace thee, Liberty ! 

with 


“Wrapped round 


bands, 


many swaddling 


All night I did not cease to weep, 
And in my cradle, restless still, 

My cries disturbed my mother’s sleep. 
‘O mother! in my heart I prayed, 

‘Unbind my arms and leave me free!’ 
And even from that hour I vowed 

To love thee ever, Liberty! 


“When first my faltering tongue was freed, 
And when my parents’ hearts were stirred 
With thrilling joy, to hear their son 
Pronounce his first clear-spoken word, 
‘Papa, Mamma, as children use, 
Were not the names first said by me; 
The first word on my childish lips 
Was thy great name, O Liberty! 


“Tiberty!’ from on high replied 
The sovereign voice of Destiny: 
‘Wilt thou enroll thyself henceforth 

A soldier true of Liberty? 

The path is thorny all the way, 
And many trials wait for thee; 
Too strait and narrow is this world 
For him who loveth Liberty.’ 


““Freedom!’ IT answered, ‘on my head 

Let fire descend and thunders burst; 
Let foes against my life conspire, 

Let all who hate thee do their worst. 

I will be true to thee till death: 

Yea, even upon the gallows tree 
The last breath of a death of shame 

Shall shout thy name, O Liberty!” 

In consequence of chronic persecution, 
Armenians are now to be found scatter- 
ed all over the world. Hence Armenian 
poetry is full of the laments of exiles. 
Some are by distinguished men, like The 
Wandering Armenian to the Cloud, by 
the late Archbishop Khorene Nar Bey 
de Lusignan: 


The Wandering Armenian to the Cloud 


“Cloud, whither dost thou haste away 
So swiftly through the air? 

Dost thou to some far-distant land 
An urgent message bear? 

“With gloomy aspect, dark and sad, 
Thou movest on through space. 
Dost thou hide vengeance, or has grief 

O’ershadowed thy bright face? 


“Did a. wind come and exile thee 


SIEGE OF THE CITY 
VAN 


OF 


The Armenians, aid- 


ed by the Russians, 


successfully repulsed 


the Turkish attack 


last spring; later were 
forced to flee, and 
now the ruined shell 
of the city is held by 


the Russian forces. 


Far from thy heavenly home, 
Like me, in homesickness and tears 
Across the world to roam? 


“Like me, who wander now, my griefs 
Sole comrades left to me, 

While, yearning for my fatherland, 
I pine on land and sea? 


“Cloud, when thy heart is full of tears 
Thou hast relief in rain; 

When indignation brims thy breast, 
Fierce lightnings tell thy pain. 


“Though my heart too is full, my brow 
With painful thoughts oppressed, 
To whom can I pour forth the griefs 

That fill an exile’s breast? 


“O cloud, thou hast no native land! 
Far happier thou than I. 

To north, to south thou floatest free, 
At home in all the sky. 


“But I, at every step, shed tears, 
In sorrow and in gloom. 

Each step away from mine own land 
Is nearer to my tomb!” 


Other popular songs of, exile are by 
authors who are otherwise little known, 
like C. A. Totochian’s poem: 


The Wandering Armenian to the Sallow 


“O swallow, gentle swallow, 
Thou lovely bird of spring! 

Say, whither art thou flying 
So swift on gleaming wing? 


“Fly to my, birthplace, Ashdarag, 
The spot I love the best; 
Beneath my. father’s roof-tree, 
O swallow, build thy nest. 


“There dwells afar my father, 
A mournful man and gray, 
Who for his only son’s return 
Waits vainly, day by day. 


“Tf thou shouldst chance to see 
Greet him with love from me; 

Bid him sit down and mourn with tears 
His son’s sad destiny. 


him, 


“In poverty and loneliness, 

Tcll him, my days are passed: 
My life is only half a life, 

My tears are falling fast. 


Songs of Exile 


FORMER OFFICERS OF THE ARMENIAN STUDENTS’ SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Left to right, A. Chmichian (Harvard), when last heard from, a 
teacher at Aintab; R. Racoubian (Columbia) a teacher at Sivas, whose 
life is believed to have been forfeited; D. Loolejian (Yale), a teacher at 
Harpoot who has suffered extreme torture. 


“To me, amid bright daylight, 
The sun is dark at noon; 

To my wet eyes at midnight 
Sleep comes not, late or soon. 


“Tell him that like a beauteous flower 
Smit by a cruel doom, 

Uprooted from my native soil, 
I wither ere my bloom. 


“Fly on swift wing, dear swallow, 

Across the quickening earth, 
And seek in fair Armenia 

The village of my birth!” 

Some favorite songs are of unknown 
authorship, like 


The Wanderer 


“Oh, heavy hearted is the wanderer 
In foreign lands, who hath his country 
left! 
In gazing on the fever of his heart. 


VICTIMS OF SIEGE 
Refugees in the 
American mission 


compound at Van 


during the siege. 


ven the rocks with would’ be 


cleft. 


SOTTOW 


“When you on any man would call a curse, 

Say, ‘Be a wanderer from your native 
land! 

And may your pillow be the mountain side, 

And may you sleep at night upon the 


sand! 
“*And, when you think upon your father- 
land, { 
May you from head to foot be full of 
pains!’ 


My heart is a cracked vase; in vain I pour 
Water therein; unfilled it still remains. 
“Each bird of heaven hath its companion 
found, 
1 am alone and solitary still; 
ach stone is fixed and quiet in its place; 
I roll forevermore by vale and hill.” 


Anonymous too is the of the 
homesick Armenian girl: 


song 
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The Song of the Homesick Armenian Girl 


“T was a quince-bush growing on a rock, 
A rocky cliff that rose above the dell. 
They have uprooted and transplanted me 

Unto a stranger’s orchard, there to dwell. 
And in this orchard they have watered me 
With sugar water, that full sweetly flows. 
O brothers, bear me back to my own soil, 
And water me with water of the snows!” 


The grief of the exile’s mother has 
been voiced, among others, by Siaman- 
to and by Daniel Varoujan, two of the 
most distinguished of the modern Ar 
menian poets. Both of them were lately 
deported from Constantinople and are 
supposed to have perished. Varoujan 
wrote 

The Longing Letter 
“My mother writes: ‘My son on pilgrimage, 
How long beneath a strange moon wil! 
you roam? 
How long a time must pass ere your poor 
head 
To my warm bosom I may press, at home? 


Oh stairs 


long enough 
have trod 
Your feet, which in my palms I warmed 


one day— 


upon strange 


Your heart, in which my breasts were 
emptied once, 
Far from my empty heart has pined 
away ! 
“My arms are weary at the spinning 


wheel; 

[ weave my shroud, too, with my hair of 
snow. 

\h, would mine eyes could see you once 
again, 

Then close forever, with my heart below! 


‘Always I sit in sadness at my door, 
And tidings ask from every crane that 
flies. 
lhat willow shp you planted long ago 
Has grown till over me its shadow liés. 
““T wait in vain for your return at eve. 
All the brave fellows of the village pass, 
The laborer goes by, the herdsman bold— 
I with the moon am left alone, alas! 
“*“My ruined house is left without a head. 
OConuriaht hu Tnderwood and tinderwood 


Sometimes for death, and always for the 
cheer 

Of my own hearth I yearn. A tortoise I, 

Whose entrails to its broken shell adhere! 


“‘Oh, come, my son, your ancient home re- 
store! : 
They burst. the door, they swept the 
larders bare. 
Now all the swallows of the spring come in, 
Through shattered windows, open to the 
air. 


““Of all the goodly flocks of long ago 
One brave ram only in our stable stands. 
His mother once—remember, little son— 
While yet a lamb, ate oats out of your 
hands. 


“Rice, bran and clover fine I give him now, 
To nourish his rich djak,* of noble size; 

I comb his soft wool with a wooden comb; 
He is a dear and precious sacrifice. 


“When you come back, his head with 
roses wreathed, 
He shall be sacrificed to feast you, sweet ; 
And in his blood, my well-belovéd son, 
I then will wash my pilgrim’s weary 
teeta: 


Still more striking is Siamanto’s 
The Mother’s Dream 


“Let me write now and tell you of my 
dream. 

It was upon the midnight of All Saints. 

Sudden before me your four brothers 
knelt ; 

They wore no shrouds, no vestiges of flesh; 

Groping in darkness, with abysmal eyes, 

Weeping before their mother thus they 
came 

To tell their memories of other days. 


“*Mother, the dawning of the bygone days! 


We four together, from beneath the 
ground, 

Today have sought once more your little 
door 


To tap on it, companioned by the storm. 
Mother, be not afraid, no strangers we! 
And, lonely in your slumber, wait at least 
And let us watch your face in death’s dark 
night!’ 
“‘Mother, the holiness of bygone days! 
Out of my heart, ‘neath our poor grave- 
yard’s earth, 
Mother, a flower 


of love for you has 
grown!’ 


*A mass of fat which hangs down behind 
sheep of this breed, in place of a tail. 


““Mother, the sweetness of the bygone days! 
For yon two jars with my salt tears are 


filled.’ 


“‘Mother, the happiness of bygone days! 

For you have burning roses, flowers of 
hope, 

Sprung into fiery blossom from my soul!’ 

““C) mother, the heroic manliness 

Of bygone days! Out of my breast-bones 
now 

Two shields for your protection have been 
wrought.’ 


“Mother, your peerless beauty in the past! 

How many furrows now have marked your 
brow!’ 

(Thus spake your eldest 
alone 

Under your roof-tree, how can you endure ? 

These seven years, we seven times have 
tapped 

Upon your little door, but till tonight 

We never yet have found the door unclosed. 

What traveller do you await tonight ? 

3ehold, your fragile hut is tottering, 

Like to a heap of mouldering coffin-boards. 

See how the leaves, storm-rent, fall from 
the trees! 

The guiltless doves are dying in the brook, 

And still upon the threshold of your home, 

Mother, the black snakes lick our dried-up 
blood. 

The garden has no leaf, no fruit, no brier. 


brother). ‘All 


THE CATHEDRAL AT EDGMIATSIN 
Parts of it date back to the fourth cen- 


tury. It is the seat of the Katholikos, or 
head of the Christian Armenian faith. At 
the present day the only native institution 
which has been preserved to the Armenian 
people is the church. 
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REFUGEES 


Pausing at the 


frontier town of Ikder 
on their way to 
Edgmiatsin, in the 


Caucasus. 


We pout together have been through the 
ut, t 

And at the sight of us our broken swords 
Gave out once more a single flash of light. 
Empty the larder was, and in the barn 

A white lamb bleated, biting at its hoofs. 
Mother, the plenty of the bygone days! 
The love and pity of the bygone days! 
How can you live here in your empty hut, 
Here in your empty hut how can you live?’ 


“er 


(he four were mute; but when I spoke 
your name 

And sobbed tempestuously in my dream, 

They wildly, with bowed heads, began to 
weep. 

‘But still,’ I said, ‘your brother is alive, 

The little one, who did not see you die. 

It is for him alone I live today.’ 

Then they burst forth, and poured upon 
mine eyes 

The terrible black tear drops of the dead. 

‘A brother, oh, we have a brother yet, 

A brother, oh, a brother in the world! 

Mother, the misery of coming days! 

Hereafter, how shall we to earth return? 

Now how, oh, how shall we to earth re- 

turn?” 


The poetic nature of the Armenians is 
seen also in their prose. Eghiche, an 
Armenian bishop of the fifth century, 
has left us a graphic history of the Per- 
sian invasion of A. D. 451, of which he 
was an eye witness. In the eighth 
chapter he describes the fortitude shown 
by the Armenian women, after the 
princes and nobles had been killed or 
carried away captive, and the country 
reduced almost to a desert. Writing 
nine hundred years before Chaucer, 
Eghiche says: 

“But I cannot enumerate all the wives 
of the heroes, both of those who were in 
fetters and those who had fallen in battle; 
for there are more whom I do not know 
than those whom I know. I know by name 
and by sight about five hundred; not only 
those who were the highest in rank, but 
many of low degree. All of them together, 
being kindled by a holy emulation, put on 
the same virtue of fidelity. They forgot 
even the name of the luxury belonging to 


their hereditary freedom, and became like 
men«who have suffered from the beginning 


[Continued on page 276.] 


Editorials 


4 HEY will call it jitney diplomacy!’’ said 
a conscientious peace-lover, when he 
heard of Mr. Ford and his peace ship. 

Well, why not? If all the old omnibuses of 
foreign relations are mired in inertia or ditched 
in precedent, something can be said for a mission 
of ordinary American citizens to the ordinary 
citizens of Hurope—to groups of them who first 
in one country and then in another are breaking 
away from the guiding strings of the military par- 
ties, demanding to know what are the terms of 
settlement they are fighting for; and taking a firm 
position against policies of subjugation and annex- 
ation whether at their own or at foreign capitals. 

‘Tt is bound to fail!’’—the next easy prophecy 
as to Mr. Ford and his peace ship. But the distinc- 
tive thing of this enterprise is not that the odds 
against it are greater than they would be against 
official action by any of the neutral governments 
which might call a conference, propose ‘‘special 
mediation’’ or take other steps, with or without 
precedent, in the hope that these would afford 
some footing for negotiation between the belliger- 
ents themselves. The distinctive thing is that the 
plan which has not been attempted against the 
lesser odds is actually attempted against the great- 
er. As Mr. Ford said in his telegram of invitation: 


“With twenty thousand men killed every twenty-four 
hours, tens of thousands maimed, homes ruined, another 
winter begun, the time has come for a few men and women 
with courage and energy irrespective of the cost in personal 
nconvenience, money, sacrifice, and criticism, to free the 
zood will of Europe that it may assert itself for peace and 
justice. Ss 


‘It overshoots the mark’’—all this talk about 
settling the war before Christmas, and bringing 
n an era of general disarmament! But if Christ- 
mas seems so near, it is because inaction marked 
he potential peace forces of the world last Decem- 
yer, when twelve months ago there was the best 
thance for settlement of the war,—last May, 
vhen the International Congress of Women urged 
continuous mediation as a way out,—last October, 
vhen delegates from The Hague reported that of 
he five great neutrals of Europe three were will- 
ng to join in such a conference and two to call it 
f they could count on the co-operation of America. 
And if, with respect to the goal aimed at no less 
han the time limit first set for achieving it, these 
hings don’t lend themselves to careful minds, it 
s to be said that probably there were few prophets 
luring the war of 1812 who would have argued 
hat its outcome would be the razing of every for- 
ification on our Canadian border. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
JANE ADDAMS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 
Associate Editors 


PAUL U, KELLOGG 
Editor 


HE tactics of world-agitation are new, and it 

is an assertive person who would say 
that the very spectacular quality of this large 
loose talk, this hiring of a ship over night, this 
launching of a crusading voyage, this mustering of 
well-intentioned men and women of the New World 
to set sail as a visible exhibit of our good-will to 
the people of the Old World, neutral and belliger- 
ent alike,—that all this is not the very blow need- 
ed to break through the crusts of inertia and the 
bonds of red-tape that for month after month 
have bound up the good intention of the world. 

Nor, on analysis, is the plan by any means a 
Gilbert-and-Sullivan performance. It is directly 
in line with the proposals of some of the most 
serious students of international relations, who, 
on the basis of experience in the Balkan wars and 
of the A B C negotiations with respect to Mexico, 
feel that in this mass war, mass action by a group 
of neutrals is needed as the most practical way of 
affording a lodgment for negotiations. 

One of the first functions of such a conference 
of neutrals—and one of the things which con- 
ceivably would lead to its official institution—is to 
establish at once some sort of an international 
clearing-house by which the people of different 
countries can reach each other across the barriers 
of censorship. As was pointed out at the time of 
Miss Addams’ return from Europe, it is as if you 
had erected great bulkheads athwart the Atlantic 
and stopped the gulf stream in its course. 

Only last week Tor Survey was in receipt of a 
letter from an English correspondent, a type of 
many filtering through from unofficial folk in Ger- 
many on the one hand and from among the allies 
on the other. The reference is to the pronounce- 
ment of the American, English, Holland and Aus- 
trian women envoys from The Hague as to a con- 
ference of neutrals [THE Survey, October 16]: 


“TI should like to say personally what new hope it gives 
to feel that something is being done to make an end of the 
horror that encompasses us. It is very difficult to tell what 
the feeling of the country is, for we are continually misled 
by false and unreal sentiment inspired by the newspapers. I 
am, however, more hopeful with regard to the feeling of the 
country than I have been since the beginning of the war. 

I have had today two letters—one from an officer in 
the navy, another from an army man who belongs to a mili- 
tary family. Both use nearly the same words: ‘We are sick 
to death of this war.’ The working-class are I believe thor- 
oughly weary of it, and even the artisan class, the ‘respectable 
poor’ who have hitherto liked the war because it has given 
them the thrill in which their lives are so terribly lacking, 
are, I think, beginning to get tired of it. The thrill is 
wearing thin.” 
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HERE is an increasing body of people who 
look to the emergence of great modes of 
purpose aud feeling in the civil population in each 
country as a surer medium both for bringing the 
war to an end and making peace permanent and 
just, than any military advantage, however over- 
whelming. 

They see in direct and active participation by 
the democratic forces of the world in the terms 
of settlement, greater assurance of the overthrow 
of militarism than victorious armies on any battle 
front. 

And they see in this peace ship, unofficial, slap- 
dash, woozy,—what you will, an affirmative act 
which, succeed or fail, will go far to rehabilitate 
the influence of this peace-loving democracy of 
ours in that day of settlement, whereas the muni- 
tion ships clearing from our ports have only made 
Europeans look upon us as growing fat out of 
the continuance of the war; while the proposal of 
a five-year scheme of battleship building, as Lord 
Rosebery recently said in England, has been a 
blow to those in the fighting countries who had 
hoped at the time of settlement to call a halt upon 
competitive armaments. 

Mr. Ford has plunged into the plan in the same 
take-your-breath-away manner in which he went 
in for profit-sharing. In instituting. that he 
didn’t canvass the difficulties, technique and ex- 
perience of those who had tried it out elsewhere. 
He just instituted it, putting it up to his operating 
staff to carry out in forty-eight hours; and while 
they ran into difficulties, the people affected by it, 
the workers in the Ford plants, liked it better so, 
just ‘‘off the bat.’’ The same was true of the 
minimum wage. He heard about it and set it 
going. There were many to prophesy that his 
great power plant would be a seven-day failure. 
It hasn’t. 

In the present instance he did not canvass the 
peace ship. project in advance with those who have 
made a lifelong study of internationalism. The 
plan was set going, the ship-deal closed, before he 
had even broached it to the people he called on to 
go, and on whose acceptance and constructive ac- 
tion hangs much of its success. Their participa- 
tion quite as much or even more than Mr. Ford’s 
is an evidence of the singleness of purpose which 
enables men and women committed to the cause of 
enduring peace to breast misunderstanding, ridi- 
cule and failure, if need be, so long as there is one 
chance in a thousand of bringing it a step nearer. 
Mr. Ford has espoused their cause. He has 
taken up the procedure in which they saw greatest 
hope. He is going about it in a surprising way. 
But he is doing it when those who could have en- 
gaged in it decorously and officially have failed to 
engage in it at all. Those who, giving the method 
the benefit of the doubt, join with him, are making 
a choice which gains force from the fact that six- 
teen months of caution and inhibition have led 
nowhere. 

It is a choice which is all the clearer if we com- 
pare Mr. Ford’s adventitious peace ship with Mr. 
Carnegie’s hibernating peace foundation. 
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RS. SPENCER’S review of the Carnegi 
Peace Foundation’s Year-Book [page 235 
throws open a subject on which we shall publish 
more later. It is a subject which in one quarter 
or another will be handled without gloves by man 
whose hot indignation at the inertia of this great 
foundation in the world crisis is likely to be i 
imverse proportion to their knowledge of the facts. 
But the year-book is the foundation’s own detaile 
statement of its work; and Mrs. Spencer’s ac- 
quaintance with the peace movement is life-long. 
She approaches the subject with a sympathetic 
insight quite as much into the difficulties of the 
situation as into the opportunities for action. 

None the less her brief review is an indictment, 
not of the motives of the distinguished board of 
trustees of the foundation, nor of the several po~ 
sitions they have taken individually with respect 
to our own national policy and with respect to 
the justice of the causes for which the armies are 
fighting in Europe. A man ean stoutly be for pre- 
paredness without being either a coward or an 
investor in a munitions plant. A man may be 
a warm partisan of Germany or England without 
having his motives questioned. But it is their 
action—or inaction—as stewards of a trust fund 
of enormous resources, committed to no one nation 
nor to its policy, committed to opposing war and 
the works of war and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that there should be other means of settling 
international differences than fighting, that her 
brief but searching analysis of their report is an 
indictment which they cannot ignore. 

The question of great foundations, through 
which the accumulated wealth of one generation 
ean be applied to the public service of the next, 
has been to the fore throughout the last year. One 
of the chief affirmative points made for the found- 
ations is that they may be conceived as reservoirs 
of social energy, the flood-gates of which can be 
thrown open to make their full force felt in emer- 
gencies. They are not bound down by the delays 
and red-tape of governmental appropriations. 
They may be employed at once, whereas popular 
subscriptions to meet a great need may be slow 
in coming and inadequate in amount. A strong 
exposition of this function of the public service 
foundations can be made, but its validity hangs 
not on any theoretical conception of trust funds, 
but on whether they actually work out that way. 

The stewards of a great trust fund may be per- 
forming a public service of rare order—the rarer 
because they are subject to a cross-fire of ecriti- 
cism—if in a given situation they refuse to be 
stampeded from their well-conceived purpose into 
a type of action which may be the ery of the hour. 
For example, it would have been such a service 
for a great mission fund to refuse to have been 
stampeded into lending itself as a tool to the im- 
perialistic propaganda of the late nineties. On 
the other hand, it is not tenable for the stewards 
of a fund committed to a great social purpose 
to drop into a policy of inertia and delay in a great 
erisis which calls for the prosecution of that pur- 
pose to the uttermost. } 

Tt is as if a great health fund should be laid 
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m the shelf when the world was scotched with 
n epidemic because the doctors disagreed as to 
ts source and the way out. 


The conception of a public service foundation 
s a reservoir of energy, justified by its availabil- 
ty in emergencies no less than by its tenacity in 
arrying through difficult and unrecognized tasks, 
‘alls to the ground if we accept as a permanent 
‘haracteristic of such bodies that a small group of 
nen in whom these great powers are vested can 
actually inhibit it from effective action in carry- 
ng out its purpose at a time when perhaps their 
wn feelings, or the feelings of large groups of 
heir countrymen, are temporarily at odds with 
arrying forward that purpose in foul weather 
s well as in fair. 


WO specific counts against the Carnegie 

Endowment were made recently in an inter- 
view in the Detroit News by Louis P. Lochner, 
secretary of the National Peace Federation. He 
took up a letter by James Brown Scott, a director 
of the Carnegie endowment, which appeared in 
the current issue of the Advocate of Peace, pub- 
lished by the American Peace Society. In this 
letter Mr. Scott discussed the future of that 
society, and wrote as follows: 


“T think the wisest course for the American Peace Society 
is to withdraw within itself, as it were, during the war, to 
consider carefully what can be done in the future, to limit 
its program consciously, and, having so limited it, endeavor 
to carry it into effect when the conclusion of peace will give 
the society a hearing.” 


In reply, striking out for a policy of affirmative 
action on the part both of foundations and organ- 
izations, Mr. Lochner gave two instances which 
will go far to explain why we find him an active 
factor in the Ford plan. 

To quote: 


“When I was in Europe, several months ago, | found a 
group of liberal-minded men in England organized into an 
association called the Union for Democratic Control. Over 
in Germany I found a very similar organization—the Bund 
Neues Vaterland. Among the members of these organiza- 
tions are the deepest thinkers of England and Germany, 

“IT took to Germany and Holland some of the pamphlets 
of the English organization, and they were received with 
the heartiest welcome there. The Germans regretted that 
large numbers could not be secured to distribute far and 
wide throughout the country, that the people of Germany 
might get an idea of the attitude of the English people—not 
English officialdom—toward them. But there was no money 
to do it. 

“The Carnegie endowment was asked for only $1,000, and 
the only thing received was a letter saying it was not the 
policy of the endowment to do anything while the war was 
on—its services will be offered after the war is over.” 


Second: 


“Later I met Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium. He 
is a director of the Union of International Associations, of 
Brussels. The conditions brought about by the war made it 
impossible for the association to carry on its work, La Fon- 
taine told me, and it appealed to the Carnegie Endowment 
to aid it that it might carry out its mission of helping to 
bring peace. The Carnegie Endowment respectfully declined. 
The Belgian organization practically went to pieces.” 


THE BOLLINGER CASE 


ANY readers of the newspapers have been 
amazed and even irritated by the wide- 
spread attention which has been attracted to the 
case of the Bollinger baby in Chicago. Intelligent 
people, absorbed in various movements which they 
think worthy of newspaper mention, or thirsting 
for more details about the situation in Europe, 
have protested against the space given by even 
the best journals to the case of this one malformed 
baby and the question as to its right to live. 


But for once the instinct of the newsmonger was 
not at fault. This one baby represented thousands 
of babies; the question raised by the doctor’s de- 
termination to let it die rather than help it to live, 
is a question of enormous importance, involving: 
among other things the whole relation of the physi- 
cian to society, and the amount of power over life. 
and death which society is willing to put into his. 
hands. 

Since many of the descriptions of this unfortu- 
nate baby that have appeared in newspapers were. 
much exaggerated it may be well to quote from 
the authoritative statement of the experts sum- 
moned by the coroner to act as jury in the case.. 
These were six physicians selected from the medi- 
cal schools of Chicago, all men of excellent stand- 
ing in the profession and one of them a patholo- 
gist of national fame. 


These physicians stated that the child was some- 
what deformed, lacked the right ear and right audi- 
tory canal, that there was a defective development 
of the skin of the shoulders, especially the right, 
which caused the neck to be drawn down. The: 
child was not a monstrosity, nor did they find any 
evidence of brain malformation which would 
prove that it would have been mentally defective. 
if it had lived. The abnormality in the formation 
of the intestinal tract was such as to cause death: 
from starvation unless it were remedied by an 
operation; the other anatomical malformations 
were not of vital importance and the deformities 
described above could, in the opinion of the jury, 
have been improved by plastic surgery. 

They did not censure the physician, saying that 
a man is justified ethically in refusing to perform 
an operation if it is against his best judgment 
and if the family is not prevented from calling in 
others in consultation; but they declared it to be 
their conviction that it is the duty of the physician 
always to work to preserve life. 

The case is made less simple by the failure of 
the medical jury to concur in the opinion of the 
attending physician as to the mental defectiveness 
of the baby. Suppose it had been a clear case,—a 
monstrosity with a malformed brain, would the 
jury then have approved of his action in letting it 
die? That is really the question; not whether 
or not this particular baby was unfit to live but 
whether any sort of under-development or ab- 
normality justifies a doctor in deciding on death 
instead of life for a case under his charge. The 
jury—and in this they have the great majority of 
the medical profession with them—pronounce 
against the doetor’s action; they assert that it 
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is the duty of a physician to preserve life in all 
cases. 

In reiterating this old principle, the jury of 
physicians takes a conservative stand against a 
growing number of radicals who from time to 
time voice their conviction that physicians should 
regard it as a duty not only to let life become ex- 
tinct in some cases but even to bring about death, 
in the interest of society. Curiously enough it is 
not the medical profession which is seeking an ex- 
tension of its rights; it is the laity which is trying 
to force upon physicians a power over life and 
death which they themselves shrink from. These 
people argue that society is already overburdened 
with defectives and that a child born with a mal- 
formed brain should not be allowed to live and 
become a care or a menace to the community. 
They also argue that in cases of incurable and 
painful disease it is only merciful for the doctor 
to cut short hopeless suffering by bringing on a 
painless death, and some even go so far as to 
hold that persons hopelessly demented or idiotic 
should be painlessly put to death. The more cau- 
tious among them advocate a consultation of sev- 
eral physicians before such a step is taken, but 
all think that the refusal of the medical profession 
to assume any such responsibility as this is nar- 
row-minded and antisocial. If the Chicago case 
be made the occasion for a movement to legalize 
such action on the part of physicians, it is quite 
certain that the physicians themselves will oppose 
it collectively. 

Do the people who advocate euthanasia 
for the hopelessly sick or insane or idiotic 
realize what it would mean to let down 
that barrier which has always stood between 
the doctor—and the nurse also—and any ac- 
tion on his part which might even hasten 
death, which has kept him on the straight and 
narrow way of striving to preserve life in spite of 
temptations to act the part of Providence and de- 
cide the issue of life and death? Are they really 
ready to put into the hands of men, even three or 
four of them in consultation, a power which now 
is only given to twelve men acting under definite 
laws and which in some states is not given to any- 
one? 


Physicians themselves know too well the limita- 


tions of their own judgment, they know that they 
may pronounce a case hopeless and see it recover, 
and they know, too, that doctors in regular stand- 
ing in the profession are not always men to whom 
one would willingly entrust the decision whether 
a helpless and useless member of the community 
should be mercifully and wastefully cared for or 
rationally and economically put out of the way. 
Our almshouses, our asylums for the mentally de- 
fective, for chronic alcoholics, for incurable de- 
ments, are not for the most part places we are 


proud of; but let us imagine what they would 
like if the principle were adopted by doctors an 
nurses that those for whom there was no ho 
should be helped to die. Human nature is n 
wise enough nor good enough to have such powel 
over others given into its hands. 


Auice Hamitron, M.D, 


A BLUFF WELL CALLED 


LLA FLAGG YOUNG, as one of her las 
acts as superintendent of schools in Chi 
cago, has rendered a country-wide service it 
‘‘ealling the bluff’? of two or three defamers of 
the public schools. Luckily, the covert and vagu 
charges of vice alleged to be prevalent among higl 
school pupils, were at last traced to definite “state 
ments and figures for which individuals could be 
held to account. Mrs. Young promptly and spe 
cifically demanded of these individuals proof o1 
sources of their allegations. One of them, who i 
at the head of a private school for girls in ‘another 
state failed to respond to her challenge. Anothei 
held a third party accountable for reporting th 
300 cases which she cited. And this third party 
who figured as ‘‘statistician’’ both to the corone! 
and the board of education, is discovered to be ir 
a very doubtful and painfully uncertain reminis 
cent mood. 

Meanwhile all the high school principals anc 
teachers very explicitly and emphatically deny 
any such deplorable state of affairs among thei 
pupils. Their parents’ associations have begut 
to demand that the purveyors of these charges Ch 
forced, by legal proceedings if necessary, to eithe! 
substantiate or retract the statements they have 
made about the high school girls in Chicago’’; anc 


-that ‘‘any evidence found which reflects upon the 


school be furnished to the committee of the 
school.’? The state’s attorney has expressed his 
willingness to institute a grand jury investigation 
but it is to be hoped that the three or four persons 
who acknowledge making these statements will 
see it to be to their interest publicly to retract 
them, if they cannot furnish the proof of them. 


Certainly it will be to the interest of private 
and parochial schools to take this occasion to re. 
pudiate invidious comparisons against the char. 
acter of public school pupils. If this unfounded 
and unjust comparing goes much further, the 
public may be forced to secure an investigation 
which will trace ‘‘the fallen’’ back to all the edu- 
cational sources which alike are sincerely striving 
to help their pupils stand. Although this may not 
be best for all of them, yet it might prove that no 
undue proportion of failures is chargeable to one 
kind of schools more than to another. 


GraHamM TaytLor. 
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) WAR-BOOM TOWNS 
[Continued from page 242.] 


je crowd the streets in idleness at 
ight, school buildings are dark. The 
jaders in the city have not yet caught a 
sion of the uses to which, at compara- 
vely small expense, school buildings 
ay be put in in the interest of public |. 
velfare. 
Aside from the meager public aids to 
musement, the only non-commercial 
musement facilities are furnished by re- 
gious organizations. The Young Men’s 
nd Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
ons carry on their usual recreational 
Ctivities. The young men’s organiza- 
on recently conducted a_ successful 
ampaign to enroll 1,000 members. The 
oung women’s organization is hampered 
y limited facilities. Its clubs already 
ave waiting lists and its activities can- 
ot be expanded to meet the new devel- 
pments without greater support. 


Weavers of Speech 


A number of churches are making 
pecial efforts to get hold of new comers, 
ne by advertising in the papers that a 
eception, at which refreshments are 
erved, will be held after every Sunday 


Upon the magic looms of the 
Bell System, tens of millions of 
telephone messages are daily 
woven into a marvelous fabric, 
representing the countless ac- 


the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
fully interlacing the cords which 
guide the human voice over the 


vening service. Bridgeport’s most 
inique non-commercial recreation fea- 
ure, however, is a very successful insti- 
utionalized Catholic church, conducted 
ry Father Komara in the East Side. 
[here is a gymnasium where classes and 
lances are held and an auditorium where 
here are lectures from time to time and 
vhere motion-pictures are shown every 
veek-day evening. 

Commercial recreation is reaping rich 
yrofits from the war-order boom. New 
notion-picture houses have sprung up 
verywhere and without exception they 
ire crowded every night—so crowded as 
o make likely a serious loss of life should 
| fire occur. Either there is no adequate 
yrdinance to prevent theater over- 
rowding or the enforcing authorities are 
xceedingly negligent in performing 
heir duties. 

Dance halls also supply a popular form 
yf amusement. There are seven in the 
ity where public dances are held weekly 
yr oftener. The owners are required to 
ake out licenses, but beyond that there 
s no regulation. In three halls liquor is 
old openly. In six, moonlight dances 
ire frequent and conduct is unsuper- 
rised. One hall often attended by from 
00 to 300 young people is situated on 
. third floor where the only means of 
ress is down a flight of wooden stairs. 
\n enormous loss of life would certainly 
esult should a fire start on the lower 
loors. 

A year ago the Y. W. C. A. investi- 
‘ated dance halls and laid its findings 
nd a proposed ordinance before the 
nayor, along with petitions favoring the P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 


doption of the measure signed by a BRENTANO’S PUBLISHERS 
b f factory girls and two 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 

arge number, O ac ys Fifth Avenue and 27th Street, New York 

ance hall owners. The mayor consid- 


tivities of a busy people. country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only 
is it necessary to provide the fa- 
cilities for the weaving of speech, 
but these facilities must be vital- 
ized with the skill and intelli- 
gence which, in the Bell System, 
have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 


Day and night, invisible hands 
shift the shuttles to and fro, 
weaving the thoughts of men 
and women into a pattern which, 
if it could be seen as a tapestry, 
would tell a dramatic story of 
our business and social life. 


In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and_shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Universal Service 


One Policy One System 


GOULD AND PYLE’S 


Pocket Cyclopedia 


of Medicine and Surgery 


It is admirably adapted to the needs of intelligent lay- 
mep who frequently run across medical subjects whic 
are not understood. It contains an immense amount of 
information with simply-worded definitions, clear and 
concise explanations, and is carefully illustrated. 

Second edition. revised. Over 600 pages, but less 
than one inch thick, full limp leather, gilt edges, round 
corners, $1 postpaid. With thumb index, 25c. extra. 


Books Make the Best Presents! 


ALL THE 


BOOKSELLERS 
TO THE WORLD 


Sets in Fine Bindings 
and in Single Vol- 
umes. Rare Books in 
Fine Editions. Books 
in All Languages. 
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16-Day Cruise 


All Expenses 


pee 


AKE your plans 
M now to enjoy this . 

delightful winter © 
trip on sunny seas. Four 
and one-half days aboard 


steamer. Then that fascinating sail around tropical 


PORTO RICO 
“The Island of Enchantment” 


stopping at all the principal ports. You visit the old ruined fortresses of the Spanish conquerors; 
you explore the winding streets so charming in their quaint old-world life and customs. _ If 
you like, you can take the automobile trip on the famous military road, traversing a country 
surprising in the richness and grandeur of iis scenery. 


a 


my 


The steamer is your hotel during the entire voyage to and around the island and returning to 

NewYork. Large American-built steamers, sailing under the American flag, especially designed 

and handsomely appointed for service in tropical waters. A sailing every Saturday at noon. 
Send for new booklet, ‘‘Porto Rico Cruise.’’ Address 


CRUISING DEPARTMENT 
PORTO RICO LINE, 11 Broadway, New York 


> Trips also to Cuba, Mexico, Bahamas, AGW. THE AMERICAN 
( “\ Florida, Texas and other resorts of MEDITERRANEAN 
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THE NORMAL LIFE 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


In this book, the newest from the pen of Dr. Devine, the author puts forward 
vigorous and optimistic ideas in regard to the building of the social structure. 
Social construction he conceives is shaped and influenced by our actions and 
ideals in a very human way. ‘‘We are the architects and builders of our 
own well-being and that of our posterity.” 

The book is a careful description, a close-knit argument for the best 
things to be had—and how to get them—in childhood, in adolescence, in 
youth, in maturity, in old age. Price $1.00; by mail $1.07 


TWO OTHER BOOKS BY DR. DEVINE 
PRICE OF EACH, $1.00 POSTPAID 
THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK. Nine of Mr. Devine’s addresses, delivered at various 

times and places, full of the author's inspiring conviction that ‘‘ancient wrongs shall be righted."* 
SOCIAL FORCES. Twenty-five editorials from The Survey, in which Mr. Devine focuses on 


American problems the world-wide experience of social work and theory gathered into the news 
columns of the magazine from week to week. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc, 105 East 22d Street, New York City 


ered the ordinance too drastic, in the 
prohibited the issuance of return che 
and for this reason refused to give it 
endorsement. 

At the present time, in the face 
Bridgeport’s increasing recreation pi 
lems, it is interesting to note that 
group or organization is promoting 
development of public recreation 
seeking adequate public control over 
vate amusement facilities. 

Suggestive of the lack of adeqi 
wholesome recreation facilities is 
sudden increase in the amount of 
breaking—particularly offenses in wl 
drunkenness plays a part. Total arr 
from April to August, 1914, numbe 
2,154. In 1915, for the same period, t 
numbered 2,419 an increase of 12 
cent. Arrests in which drunkenness » 
charged jumped from 627 to 887, an 
crease of 41 per cent. 

Considering the large number of 
attached men in the city, the vice sit 
tion so far has been rather well cont 
led. Good fortune rather than ; 
sighted planning is probably to be tha 
ed for this. Last winter a few citiz 
disapproving of Bridgeport’s segrege 
district, gathered facts regarding it 
laid them before the mayor giving | 
the choice of appointing a vice ec 
mission or having an exposé. He ch 
the former course, appointed a comr 
sion and secured an appropriation 
$500 from the Board of Aldermen. 
also closed some of the worst disorde 
houses. 

In the present unlooked-for devel 
ment there has been, therefore, not o 
the police department watching vice, 
a vice commission watching both \ 

and the police department’s control of 
Doubtless as a result, conditions h 
been better than they otherwise mi 
have been. Street solicitation is neit 
frequent nor open. Rooming-hou: 
however, and certain hotels are still 
cessible for disorderly purposes and 
some Saturday and Sunday nights th 
have been line-ups of patrons in the « 
orderly district. 


‘War Orders and the Workers 


So much. for the civic problems thr 
upon this New England city by a war 
the other side of the earth. They 
burdensome and acute, but in the lc 
run they are less fundamental than 
problems that are purely industrial. } 
out of a war boom have arisen the pr 
lems of hours and wages and work: 
conditions. They were there before 
war and they will still be there wt 
peace is restored. The manner in wh 
the present boom has modified th 
problems is, however, of great imp 
tance. 

War orders found Bridgeport with 
nine- or ten-hour day in most of its f 
tories, and.with labor unions for | 
most part in building and printing tra 
only. Already as a result of the boc 
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idgeport is an eight-hour city, and the 
‘ons have a strong hold in many fac- 
ies. Moreover, systems of fines, 
arges for damaged goods and other 
)p practices objectionable to the work- 
®; have in many instances been wiped 
f f, 


y truth regarding industrial conditions 
is that demand and supply in the labor 
itket is of fundamental importance. 
le gains which have been made have 
me through united action of the work- 
s and doubtless would not have come 
soon or been so great without such 
tion, but that labor’s united action has 
en almost universally successful is at- 
butable to a shortage of workers in 
e face of an increasing demand. 
There is no telling how long condi- 
ns might have continued as they were 
d the Arms Company not come to 
wn. But the company came, needing 
ousands of workers and willing to offer 
Nigh wages and good working condi- 
jons to get them. Other factories be- 
n to take on workers, for war orders 
nd a shortage of labor developed. Soon 
ifferent companies began to bid against 
e another, particularly for machinists 
id, of course, wages went up. General 
anges in the city were such as to dis- 
irb the settled habits of the people. 
ents went up, throwing some workers 
ut of their homes and causing many 
teat concern. Single women who had 
reviously occupied modest rooms sud- 
enly found themselves forced out by. 
ien who could pay more. The result of 
uch developments was to throw the 
workers into a state of uncertainty and 
xpectancy. A psychological situation 
vas created favorable to labor disturb- 
ince. 

It was early in the spring that rumors 
)f strikes first began in connection with 
he new arms plant. On April 11 the 
arpenters engaged in constructing the 
‘reat new building were reported ready 
0 walk out, but the trouble blew over. 
Yn May 24 some 300 bricklayers employ- 
d by James Stewart & Company, New 
York contractors in charge of construc- 
ion work, struck, asking for a wage in- 
rease of from 60 to 70 cents per hour 
nd other minor concessions. Three 
lays later a group of hod-carriers walk- 
d out, demanding an eight-hour day 
vhich was later to become the battle 
ry of the workers of the city. On May 
8, these strikes were settled when the 
ice-president of the International Brick- 
ayers’ Union asserted that they did not 
ave the union’s sanction. 

From that date until July 12 there was 
utward peace, but trouble evidently was 
rewing, for Major Walter Penfield, in 
harge of the arms plant, wrote the 
olice commissioners asking for better 
olice protection, assigning as a reason 
hat the company “had its labor 
roubles.” During this period the com- 
any added greatly to its force of guards. 


[f the Bridgeport experience suggests. 


A chocolate-flavored sugar wafer that is appro- 
priate in itself as a dessert, as an accompaniment 
to any dessert, and as a confection. Witha crisp, 
chocolate-flavored covering and cream center, 
this new delight is a revelation. 


In ten-cent tins. 


FESTINO—Delicate, almond- S > 
shaped shells imprisoning a SB x NS 


kernel of almond-flavored cream. Oo rR ee 


NATIONAL ip 
BISCUIT < 
COMPANY 


TOOLS and 
BENCHES 


For Manual Training, 
Institutional or 
Individual Use 


Submit specifications 
and we will estimate, or 
we will suggest require- 
ments, if desired. 


povoiea ls oonuti Bois ‘oui ne Send for Catalog No. 3177 
best obtainable. i 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 FOURTH AVENUE and 13th STREET 


q The announcement of 
leading publishers 
in these pages will 
help you solve some 
Christmas gift problems 


hristmas Books for 
the Nature Lover 


PET BOOK, The, ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


A delightful natwre study volume with directions for the care, 
feeding, and housing of seventy common and wncommon pets. 
Beautifully illustrated with one hundred and seventeen full. page 
halftones. Frontispiece painted especially for this book by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. 

Handsomely bound in Library Buckram, 427 
pages . $2.50 Net. 


Nature Songs and Stories, KATHERINE CREIGHTON 


“‘Catehy’’ little songs and clever little stories (with special 
illustrations) of the Chickadee, the Squirrel, the Honeybee, the 
Dandelion and fourteen more make this a most attractive addition 
to the little folks’ library. Parents and teachers are delighted 


with it. Bound in boards. 76 pages $.75 Net. 


Handbook of Nature Study, The 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 


Is the American Nature Study book for the home, the school, 
and the library. Its 234 sections cover the out-of-doors. Birds, 
insects, animals (large and small), reptiles, plants, trees, flowers, 
and the stars are studied. In use by thousands of parents and 
teachers. Fifth edition now ready. 

Bound in cloth. 900 pages. 1000 illustrations. 
Complete in one volume 
Complete 1 CWO VOLUMES. anes eisisr er $4.00 Net. 


Nature Notebook Series, The 


Notebooks for field and home study. Bird Notebooks Nos. 1 
and 2; Tree Notebook; Plant Notebook; Fish Notebook are now 
ready. Others to follow. Each book contains outlines of study for 
field use. The Bird and Fish books contain in addition outlines 
on watercolor paper to be filled in with crayons or watercolors. 

Pocket size, boards. 125 to 150 pages.......$.30c. each. 
A set of the above five for 


THE®COMSTOCK. PUBLISHING COMEAN Y% 
roc to berts; (Place De LebiAcCcA tee Xe, 
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On July 12 the iron-workers at 
arms plant walked out because the n 
wrights were classed and paid as carpé 
ters rather than as iron-workers. Th 
innocent appearing jurisdictional stril 
marked the beginning of a series 
strikes which swept through the facto 
ies of the city as if moved by some con 
mon impulse. Employers for the mo 
part attribute the disturbances to agit 
tors. Labor unionists claim that but t 
of the many strikes, one of them the jut 
isdictional strike above mentioned, wer 
called by union labor and attribute th 
sudden upheaval to the fact that condi 
tions in Bridgeport had become so ba 
that the workers would stand them ni 
longer. 

To the outsider it appears that such 
flood of strikes as submerged the ci 
would have been impossible but for wide 
spread and long-nursed discontent whi¢ 
in strictly non-union factories could fin 
no vent. Even this discontent woul 
probably have found no such sudden ex 
pression had it not been for the scarcit 
of labor which gave the workers an ad 
vantage. . 

Events in the next few weeks fo 
lowed thick and fast, as may perhap 
best be indicated by a brief chronologic: 
outline of reports from the local press: 

July 14, Millwrights at arms plant jo’ 
iron-workers in strike. Want to be classed 1 


fron-workers at $5 a day rather than as ca 
penters at $3.75. 


July 15, Electricians at arms plant stril 
when work they are engaged on is taken ov 
by Arms Company, an open-shop concern, fro 
Stewart & Company, a closed-shop concern. 


July 20, Machinists at arms plant and se 
enteen other factories engaged on subsidiai 
munitions orders for the Arms Company strik 
The chief contention is for an eight-hour da 
Union officials say 1,500 called out. Arms Col 
pany say only 125 left work. Arms Compar 
grants $1 a day increase and eight-hour dé 
to forestall strike. 


July 21. Companies affected by machinist 
strike report 118 out. of 385 machinists ar 
tool makers out. Unions claim 500 and 5( 
other workers. Strikers parade hefore Unic 
Metallic Cartridge Company plant and oth 
factories affected and 100 girls join strike. 


July 2). Arms Company strike settled. Cor 
pany grants forty-eight hour week without r 
duction in wages. Millwrights to be classed : 
iron-workers. 


July 31. TWocomobile Company puts In profi 
sharing scheme said to advance wages ¢ 
average of 13 per cent. 


August 2. Coulter and McKenzie Machi 
Company machinists return. Granted ten-ho 
day during rush, but with double pay last hou 


August 5, Police arrest Frank J. Bowe 
Frederick Cedarholm and Louis J. Nelson, lab 
agitators.’ ‘the first two local men. for attem 
to address Locomobile Company employes. |: 
noon hour on vacant lot rented by them, Ne 
son, an outsider, told by police he can spes 
on neither /public nor private property. —§ M 
attempted to speak for eight-hour day. Ceda 
holm cautioned workers to keep the peace. 


August 9. Locomobile Company offers m¢ 
choice between eight-hour day with ten-hour ps 
or newly installed bonus plan, 


August 10. Three men _ arrested in fr 
speech cases held guilty. Fined $1 and cost 


August 18. WLocomobile Company employ 
vote for eight-hour day with ten-hour pi 
rather than bonus plan, 


August 14, Manufacturers’ Association vot 
almost unanimously for fifty-hour week. Se 
eral manufacturers announce Its adoptio 
Unions dissatisfied and insist upon forty-eigh 
hour week, 


August 16. From 1,500 to 1,800 workers | 
Warner Bros. corset factory strike. Ask eigl 
hour day and 20 per cent increase in pay. 
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A GOOD HOLIDAY 
GIFT BOOK 


The Meaning of Christian Unity 
By William H. Cobb 


12mo. net $1.25. By mail $1.35 


It is vital in every page and worthy of the 
great title which it bears. George A. Gordon. 


The difference between this book and many others 
is that it shows how to carry out into everyday 
life the principle of Christian unity drawn from 
the New Testament. 


Mr. Cobb's presentation is irreproachable. It is 
benevolent, conciliatory, and scholarly. 
San Francisco Argonaut. 


A valuable guide for all who would make their 
lives contribute more powerfully to the building 
up of Christ’s kingdom. 

Christian Intelligencer. 


The calm, fair, sane way of looking at varying 
views is most welcome, 
Sunday School Times. 


The author writes with broad sympathy, urges old 
views freshly, and puts new ones with effect. 
Boston Transcript, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 


N E W ¥- O07 ROK Cate Tay; 


Edward A. Steiner’s 


LATEST WORK 


Introducing the 
| American Spirit 

"A big heart and sense of humor" are 
| qualities much in evidence in Steiner's 
new book. In "showing off" America to 
an old world companion hehits uponthe 
real dominating American spirit and we 


"see ourselves as others see us." Net $1 
Other Books by the Same Author 


From Alien to Citizen 
Illustrated, net $1.50 


The Broken Wall. Illustrated, net $1.00 
Against the Current. Net $1.2 

The Immigrant Tide—Its Ebb and Flow. Net $1.50 
On the Trail of the Immigrant. Illustrated, net $].50 
The Mediator. Illustrated, net $1.25 

Tolstoy, the Man and His Message. Illus., net $1.50 


At all booksellers or of the Publishers 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York: 158 5th Av. Chicago: 125 N. Wabash Av. 


“Too Vital a Book to be Ignored”* 
MARRIAGE ano tre 
SEX PROBLEM 


By F. W. FOERSTER 


“Tt cannot fail to clear much of the mis- 
understanding that at preseut confuses the 
untrained reader.”—Catholic Educational 
Review 

“A remarkable hook. Dr Foerster cham- 
pions the old policy of reticence in matters 
of sexual iustinct.”"—Current Opinion. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 


BULLETINS: **Five-Cent Meals," 10c; “‘ Food 
* Values,” 10c; “‘ Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,” 10c; “‘The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap; 
liances,” 15c: ‘ The Profession of Home-Making, 
lome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. ree. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


August 17, Warner Bros. offer forty-eight- 
hour week and 10 per cent increase in pay. 
Strikers refuse. 

Crawford Laundry girl workers—about 30— 
strike. Demand eight-hour day and 20 per cent 
increase in pay. 


August 18. Warner Bros. grant forty-eight- 
hour week and 12% per cent increase in pay. 
Agree to hire girls over sixteen years only, 
not to charge for damaged goods, and to sell 
thread at wholesale prices. Will allow collec- 
tion of union dues in factory. 


August 19. Ninety per cent of workers at 
Salt textile factory walk out. Want eight-hour 
day, time and a half for overtime, no charge 
for damaged goods, 25 per cent increase in pay 
and two-loom system abolished. 

Crawford Laundry grants forty-eight-hour 
week and 20 per cent increase in pay. 


August 20. Six hundred Bryant Electric 
Company workers strike for eight-hour day 
and improved shop conditions. 

Star Shirt Company workers (225) walk 
out, four-fifths of them women. Demand not 
to be charged for cotton and needles, no assess- 
ment of damages, no fines, forty-eight hour 
week, 12% per cent increase in pay, differences 
to be settled by shop committee and other 
minor concessions. 

Tumbull Motor Car Company grants fifty- 
five-hour week with sixty-hour pay. No strike 
reported. 

Electric Cable Company grants forty-eight- 
hour week with fifty-tive-hour pay. No strike 
reported, i 

Wolverine Motor Company grants forty-eight- 
hour week. No strike reported. 

Crawford Laundry workers out again, De- 
mands not reported. 


August 21. 
strike. 

Connecticut Electric Company workers strike. 

Coulter and McKenzie Machine Company 
fron-workers strike, but demands are granted 
in one hour. 

Burns and Bassick workers reported back at 
work. £ 

About 600 workers of George C. Batchellor 
Corret Company and Crown Corset Company 
strike, 


August 2;. Wolmes and Edwards strike off. 
Men get forty-eight-hour week at pay formerly 
received for fifty-five hours. 

Seventy-five girls out at Bias Narrow Fabric 
Company. Want eight hours’ work with ten 
hours’ pay. 

Five hundred workers out at Crane Valve 
Company. \ant $3 for eight-hour day instead 
of $2.50 for nine hours, 

American Chain Comnany men out. 

Sixty men out at Spring Perch Company. 

Night shitt men—about. 20v—out at Amer- 
ican Tube and Stamping Company. 

Canfield Rubber (ompany workers strike for 
forty-eight-hour week, higher pay and _ better 
shop conditions. 

Between 100 and 200 girls out at La Resista 
Corset factory. 

Lowe Laundry workers out because Crawford 
Laundry work brought there. 


August 25. Acme Shear Company—500 men 
out. Want eight-hour day and 20 per cent in- 
crease in pay. 

A, E. Ilenkels Lace Company workers strike. 

Twenty Volak Tire and Rubber Company 
workers out. 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Company gives forty- 
eight-hour week with fifty-five-hour pay. No 
strike reported. 

Twenty-five MacCathron Boiler Works men 
out. Company offers fifty-hour week without 
reduction in pay. Not accepted. 

Machinists at Automatic Machine ,.Company 
—35 in number—go out in strike, 

Il. O. Canfield Rubber Company grants eight- 
hour day. 

170 N. Y., N. O. & H. Railway freight 
handlers strike. 

Batchellor, Crown, and La Resista Corset 
Company strikes settled. Workers get same 
concessions granted Warner Corset Company 
workers on August 18. 

Connecticut Electric Company workers all re- 
turn. Granted nine-hour day and fifty-hour 
week with fifty-five-hour pay. 


August 30, Twelve window-cleaners strike for 
nine-hour day with fourteen-hour pay day. 


August $1, American Graphophone Company 
grants forty-eight hour week and 20 per cent 
increase. No strike. 


September 1. Three department stores in- 
crease wages. letain fifty-two-hour week in 
winter and forty-seven hour week in summer. 
Workers a year in employment to get week's 
vacation on pay. Closing hour Saturday night 

stay at 9 p. m. 
pereaat Bisceric Company strike settled. 
Workers get forty-eight-hour week with fifty- 
five-hour pay. Shop committee not granted, 


Siemon Rubber Company workers 


September 2, Tias Narrow Fabric Company 
workers return. Get forty-eight-hour week and 
all concessions but recogniilon of shop com- 
mittee. 
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Longmans’ New Books 
PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM. 


Papers by the late CANON and Mrs. S. A. BAR- 
NETT. New Series. With Portrait Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 

Chis volume follows the plan of the two former se-ies 
of *‘Practicable Socialism * and is a compilation of arti- 
cles and papers from the pens of two people who have 
long experience of, and personal contact with, social 
conditions, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHNG: its 


Aims and its Methods. 


By the Rev. H. A. LESTER, M.A.. Director of 
Sunday School Work in the Diocese of London. 
Crown 8vo. $0.50 net. 


THE PILGRIMS OF HOPE, and 
CHANTS FOR SOCIALISTS. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. Feap. 8vo. $0.75 net. 
Leather, $1.00 net. 


CUBA OLD AND NEW. 


Bv A. G. ROBINSON, Author of ‘‘Cuba and the: 
Intervention,” etc. With numerous illustrations from 


original photographs. Small 8vo. Cloth, ornamental. 
$1.75 net, 


THE INSPIRATION OF 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


By the Rt Rey.C. H. BRENT, D.D.., Bishop of 
the Philippine Islands, Author of *‘Leadership,’’ **Lib- 
erty, and Other Sermons."” Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 

The material has all the simplicity and directness, 
the reserve, the candor and the true Christianity charac- 
teristic of the author. 


THE CROWD IN PEACE AND WAR. 


By Sir MARTIN CONWAY. Crown 8vo. 
$1.75 net. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Fourth Ave. and 30th St., New York 


A GREAT METHOD 


Those whe have used this system of teach- 
ing English to foreigners declare it to be the 
most practical and effective method ever de- 
vised. In use by nearly 2,000 teachers. It 
enables any English speaking person to teach 
a group of any nationalty without a knowledge 
of their tongue. 


The system comprises the following: 


TEACHER MANUAL ; : 2 
STUDENT LESSON LEAVES, Ten Izssons 
each . 5 A 3 per series .05 
TEACHING CHARTS . P 5 ‘ $1.25 
CONVERSATION CARDS, Complete set in 
box . 6 2; 4 + perseries .50 
BEGINNER’S READER—1 e - Paper .15 
3egimmer’s Keaders 2 and 3 will soon be issued 
FIRST READER... 6 Heavy Paper . 
SECOND READER . ‘ : Heavy Paper . 
CIVICS FOR COMING AMERICANS . Paper . 
IMMIGRANT RACES IN NORTH AMERICA Cloth . 
WAYS AND MEANS z . . Paper . 
Suggestions tor work among industrial 
men and boys. 


FREE—A _ 16-page booklet showing progress of 
Association work among forei-ners, also other leaf- 
lets and full description of matter mentioned above. 


Cloth .50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street 3: New York 


WHEN IN DOUBT BUY | 
A BOOK 


AND BUY IT FROM 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
allcurrent publications 


SEX PROBLEMS 
IN WORRY AND 


WORK wate towaro.m.o. 


Author of ‘Plain Facts on Sex Hygiene,”’ 
“Facts for the Married,” 
ete,, etc, 


4 A frank and simple state- 
ment of the causes of worry 
and distress among men and 
women, and the best methods 
to pursue to secure permanent 
relief. A revelation of the 
tremendous problems in sex 
physiology and_ psychology, 
embodying the very latest dis- 
coveries and conclusions of 
modern medical science. Un- 
deniably a book that you 
should read at your earliest 
opportunity, to remove some 
of your own perplexities and 
to help you save the mem- 
bers of your family from 
needless? fears. 23) sh ess: 


CHAPTERS 


1. Worry and the Prim- 
itive Forces of Nature. 
2. Is Chastity Consist- 
ent with Health? 

8. The Worry over the §& 
Fear of becoming Im- [ia : 
potent, 

4. The Sexual Problem 
of the Neurasthenic. 

5. Why Yon Worry over 
Unknown Fears? 

6. Internal Sex Forces 
and their Effect upon 
Efficiency. 

7. How Emotions—Fear, 
Anger, Love, Jealousy— 
Cause Injury to Bodily 
Health. 

8. Character and Sexu- 
ality. 


BOUND IN CLOTH 
BY PREPAID MAIL $1.00 


Send for detailed circular giving full information 


EDWARD J. CLODE, 156 5th Av., New York 


GALLOWAY’S 
BIOLOGY OF SEX 


This book shows how, when, and by whom sex 
knowledge may wisely be imparted. Chapters 
treat the actual conditions, basal principles, the 
physical, social and moral bearings of sex, time 
and manner of instruction, eugenics, and the 
problems of parents. It has been recommended 
by the organizations interested in social hygiene 
and sex education. 


Cloth. 124 pages. 75 cents. 


TORELLE’S PLANT AND 
ANIMAL CHILDREN 


This book presents in clear, simple language 
the essential facts in the life history of plants 
and animals. In connection with each type of 
plant and animal discussed is given an account 
of the manner in which its reproduction is ac- 
complished, until the fundamental law of egg 
and sperm is seen to pervade all but the lowest 
forms of organic life. The work is suited to the 
needs of growing children. 


Cloth. 238 pages. 335 illustrations. 60 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
231-245 West 39th St., New York 
Beston Chicago London 


September 8. Small riot at Crane Valve 
Company settled by police. 


September 9. 1,800 out at American Grapho- 
phone factory. Want 20 per cent wage in- 
crease. Company offered fifty cents an hour. 


September 11. H. O. Canfield Rubber Com- 
pany men—23 in number—out again. 

Twelve bayonet twisters at Remington Arms 
Company out. 

Workers on new high school building strike. 
Dispute over time of wage payment. 


September 13. H. O. Canfield Rubber Com- 
pany workers back at work. Granted forty- 
eight-hour week with 12% per cent increase in 
pay and shop committee, 


September 18. Manufacturers’ Association 
says but one shop committee granted as result 
of strikes. 


September 28. American Graphophone Com- 
pany workers accept forty-eight-hour week with 
wage increases ranging from 4 to 24 per cent. 


September 30. Max Ams Company machinists 


on strike. 


October 4. Salt Textile Company cuts hours 
from 55 to 52%. Claims 200 strikers returned. 
Strikers say but 18. 


October 11. Siemon Rubber Company work 
ers return to work. Get week of fifty instead 
of sixty hours and increased pay. 


October 18. Twenty-five machinists at Harris 
Engineering Company strike for having to work 
over eight hours without extra pay. 


An examination of this remarkable 
record shows that in all fifty-five strikes 
were reported in the papers during these 
two months and a half, and considering 
the state of turmoil which existed it 
seems unlikely that all of them found 
their way into the press. Moreover, 
many concerns, to prevent strikes, were 
forced to make concessions. 

Most of the trouble appears now to 
have blown over and the workers in 
counting up their gains find these: 

For the most part they now work 
eight hours a day instead of nine or ten. 

In the eight hours most of them re- 
ceive as much as they formerly earned in 
the nine or ten; machinists and a few 
others receive more. 


Whereas formerly there were no 
unions among factory workers, unions 
among them now have considerable 
strength. 


The factories still maintain open shops 
and the manufacturers insist that but 
one employer has agreed to recognize a 
shop committee, but the fact remains 
that the workers have had a lesson in 
the value of standing together they will 
not soon forget and that in settling dis- 
putes the companies did deal with com- 
mittees of men and doubtless will do so 
again under similar circumstances. 


One must not jump at the conclusion 
that for the workers the boom has meant 
all profit and no loss. Aside from ma- 
chinists not many workers earn more per 
day at present—unless they work over- 
time—than they did formerly; but high- 
er rents have, in many instances, raised 
their cost of living. Moreover, night 
work has increased greatly. Many 
women are on the night shift at the 
U.M.C, plant. 


Looking into the future the big ques- 
tion seems to be: “Will the workers be 
able to hold the ground they have gain- 
ed?” The fact must not be lost sight of 
that these gains have been made under 
peculiarly favorable conditions—a short- 
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CHURCH EFFICIENCY ) 


The Social Institutions and 
Ideals of the Bible 
By Theodore G. Soares 


(In Bible Study Textbook Series) 


A study of the elements of Hebrew Life in 
their development from the beginnings to 
the time of Christ, and of the social teachings 
of the prophets, the sages, and of Jesus. 


Crown 8vo. 386 pages. Cloth. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Poverty and Wealth 
From the Viewpoint of the Kingdom of God 
By Harry F. Ward 


Christian standards for the acquisition of 
wealth are thoroughly discussed in these 
pages, in order that the relationship of 
wealth to poverty may be made clear and 
its real issues comprehended. 


16mo. 135 pages. Net, 50c., postpaid. 


Tobacco 
By Bruce Fink 


A keen and scientific analysis of the dan- 
gers of the tobacco habit, In these days, 
when with so many the habit has passed the 
point where there is regard for the feelings 
or rights of non-users, such an examination 
as this is both needed and timely. 


16mo. 128 pages. Net, 50c., postpaid. 


The Redemption of the 
South End 
By E. C. E, Dorion 


(In the Constructive Church Series.) 


A graphic story of the transformation of a 
section of Boston through the influence and 
work of Morgan Memorial Church. It isa 
study from life, and shows how an applied 
gospel eventuates in the conversion and up- 
building both of individual and community 
life. Illustrated with charts, diagrams and 
photographs, 
Crown 8vo. 1/6 illustrations. 125 pages. 
Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


The Church in the City 
By Bishop Frederick Deland Leete 


(In the Constructive Church Series.) 


A study of the difficulties snd opportunities 
of the modern city church. ishop Leete 
has had unusual experience as a city pastor. 


Crown 8vo. 314 pages. Cloth. 
Net, $1.00, posipaid. 


The Community Survey in 
Relation to Church 
Efficiency 
By Charles E. Carroll 


(In the Constructive Church Series.) 


Aconcrete example of the modern method 
of approaching the task of the church. 
Exery pastor and churchman with the 
modern viewpoint will need this book for 
inspiration and information. Profusely 
illustrated with charts, diagrams and photo- 
graphs, 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 142 pages. 
Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Gitt Books 
Christmas Gifts Worth While 


You can’t Give your friends good health, but you can give them books 
which will show them how to xzzp good health. Useful gifts are appreci- 
ated, and what gift could be more useful than a book which teaches man 
how to keep his most cherished and valuable possession—good health? 


S . Ch S We will be glad to mail our books direct to your friends, 
pecla : f ristm as ervice in a special Christmas wrapping, enclosing your card if you 
so desire. This special service will save you much time and trouble, and our customers find that this is a great advantage. 
Just make out your list of books, write plainly the name and address to which they are to be directed, enclose a sufficient 
number of your cards, and your remittance for the proper amount—then we will take care of the delivery. 


The Story of Camp Fire 


Healthy, strong, vigorous girls—the kind that make the capable wives and competent mothers—the kind of a girl and 
woman you want your daughter to be—that’s part of the “Story of the Camp Fire.” 

“Camp Fire” means to girls what “Boy Scout” means to boys. The whole idea is so fascinating, and has been sur- 
rounded with such delightfully attractive ceremonies, ritual and costuming that the movement is sweeping the country. 
Mothers approve of it because through its influence their girls wish to know and learn the very things their mothers 
wish to teach them about home, health, work and love. There never was a more fascinating, thrilling, helpful story for 
girls than this “Camp Fire” book which Ethel Rogers has written of the wonderful outdoor life girls live at the Sebago 
Wohelo camp. To read the book seems just like living among the girls—learning to swim, dive, paddle a canoe, “hike,” 
cook, hold “council fires” and many other delightful things, while growing into strong, splendid, capable young women, 
with an abundance of health and energy. 

The introduction is written by Mrs. Gulick—the founder of Camp Fire—and there are more than 50 beautiful pic- 
tures, songs and Camp Fire symbols. There are over 250 pages, superbly decorated, printed and bound in Camp Fire 
colors. This is a book which every girl will delight in receiving for a Christmas gift. The price is only $1.25 net, postpaid. 
(See our guarantee below.) 


Scientific Exercise for Health 


Without scientific instruction, you are likely to over-exercise 
and this is just as dangerous as not exercising at all. This is 
why Prof. A. R. T. Winjun has put into a book the manual of 
exercises taught by him for years while Direetor of Physical 
Training at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Here, exercise for 
health and beauty has been made a conscientious study and 
developed into a reliable science. In Prof. Winjun’s book, he 
tells you exactly what you should do to develop your muscles 
evenly and build your body into a splendid bulwark of health. 
And—he sbows you plainly how to do this with hundreds of 
specially posed photographs, diagrams and charts, all included 
in this book, containing over 350 pages. These exercises you 
perform without apparatus right in the privacy of your own 
room. Library Cloth Binding. Price $2 net—postpaid. (See 
our guarantee below.) 


New Cookery with “Calories” 


With the scientific food values expressed in calories under 
each recipe Miss Lenna Frances Cooper's book—*The New Cook- 
ery’—tells you just what nourishment (in percentages of 
protein, fats and carbohydrates) is in each helping. With this 
knowledge, you can regulate your diet and that of your family 
so as to get a “balanced ration’ exactly suited to your daily 
needs. “The New Cookery” is the first cook book ever offered, in 
which the scientific values of the foods are given under each 
recipe. Diet is no hardship with such_a_ book. It tells you 
exactly what you can eat with safety. Tells how to make over 
900 different dishes without the use of meat—dainty, substan- 
tial delicious—soups, entrees, stews, roasts, salads, pies, cakes, 
pastries, puddings, preserves, sauces, frozen desserts and many 
other dishes. [or many years, Miss Cooper has been Chief 
Dietitian at the great Battle Creek Sanitarium and she is now 
Principal of the Battle Creek School of Home Economics. In 
her book Miss Cooper tells of many home economies which are 
easy to understand and practice, and she also tells you how to 
feed your family for health, ‘The book contains over 350 pages 
of recipes and many _ interesting illustrations. Library Cloth 
binding. Price only $1.50, net—postpaid. (See our guarantee 


below.) 


OUR GUARANTEE 


books. 


Diet and Digestion 


Indigestion, Constipation, and the more serious ills to which 
they lead are so common and cause so much needless pain and 
suffering, that Dr. John DUlarvey Kellogg bas written a book 
telling how such disorders may be avoided. Dr. Kellogg is the 
greatest living authority on diet and digestion. For nearly 
forty years, he has been Superintendent of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, where he has had opportunity to observe, treat and 
prescribe for thousands of cases of indigestion, constipation and 
the more serious ills they lead to. What Dr. Kellogg tells you, 
therefore, is the result of experience. He deals with facts—not 
theory. His new book is called “Colon Hygiene,’ and in it he 
tells you of all digestive disorders, their causes and natural 
methods for their relief which you may apply right in your own 
home. Nearly 400 pages, with many illustrations, diet tables 
and instructions for exercise, rest and sleep. Library Cloth 
binding. Price only $2 net postpaid, (See our guarantee below.) 


How to Steady Your Nerves 


Self-control—poise—the balance which enables you to meet 
and handle any situation is the most valuable asset you can 
have. And—no one man living is so well able as Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg to tell you bow .to care for and control your 
nerves. For years Dr. Kellogg has made a scientific study of 
the basic causes of nervousness. He has, for nearly forty years, 
been Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, affording 
him opportunity to observe, treat and prescribe for thousands 
of cases of nervousness. Thus he speaks from experience—deals 
with facts. In his latest book, ‘‘Neurasthenia,” Dr. Kellogg tells 
you that nervousness is “a symptom—not a disease.” He also 
tells you how to get at the cause of nervousness so as to regain, 
and retain, nerve balance and control. Over 300 pages, with 
many illustrations, diet tables and instructions as to exercise, 
rest and sleep. Library Cloth binding price only $2 postpaid. 
(See our guarantee below.) 


We guarantee that you will be absolutely satisfied with any of these 
If, after examination, you find that you are not satisfied, for 


any reason whatsoever, you can return the book at our expense, within 5 days, and we will refund 
your money at once, without question, and your examination will have cost you nothing. 


Send for our new free catalog of health books. A post card will bring it to you. Send order to— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 


Or—ask your bookseller. 


2612 W. Main Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 


GOOD BOOKS FO 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 


By MILDRED ALDRICH, Letters written by an American whose home in France 
was a central point in the Marne battle. “Throughout the book are fine cameos of 
courage; foun, patriotism, sublime devotion to a cause.”—Boston Transcript.  Illus- 
trated. $1.25 net. 


LETTERS ON AN ELK HUNT 


By WLINORE PRUITT STEWART. Author of “Letters of a Woman Homesteader.”’ 
“Itumor and pathos, tragedy and comedy, romance and realism, successively enrich 


these unstudied accounts of every-day persons and events amid the hard conditions of 
the western frontier.”—The Dial, Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


MORE JONATHAN PAPERS 


By ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE. Written in the same light-hearted, humorous fashion 
that made the earlier Jonathan Papers so delightful. The Dial says: ‘Elisabeth Wood- 


ies os one of the outdoor philosophers. She is also a very charming writer.” 
$1.25 net. 

THE BABY’S FIRST TWO YEARS 
By DR. RICHARD M. SMITH. A complete, authoritative, and practical handbook 


for mothers and nurses written by an eminent baby specialist. The latest word on 


the care and feeding of children. Illustrated, 75 cents net. 


AMERICA AT WORK 


By JOSEPH HUSBAND. Author of “A Year in a Coal Mine.” Brilliant sketches of 
typical American industries,—the telephone exchange, the steel smelter, the grain ele- 
vator, the stock yard, etc. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE RIVERSIDE UPLIFT SERIES 


Gift books of inspiration by such famous living authors as Charles W. Eliot, George 
H. Palmer, Bliss Perry .and Edward Bok. Information regarding these little books 
sent on request to the publishers, 


PREVOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By ¥. M. LEAVITT and EDITH BROWN. An authoritative discussion of the nature 
and purpose of “prevocational’ education, its need as a part of our public school 
system, and the methods by which the most satisfactory results have been attained, 
$1.10 net. 


MEANS AND METHODS OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


By ALBERT LEAKE. “In a complete, yet concise way, this work takes up condi- 
tions of rural life, such as lack of educational and social opportunities, lack of amuse- 
ment and recreation, the boy on the farm as an unpaid hand and various other features, 
suggesting what appear to be practical solutions to the problems, 1 A book 
possessing real value.’—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, $2.00 net.’ 


THE TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY 


By DONALD EARL DUNBAR. A study and comparison of the tin-plate industry in 
free-trade Wales and in protectionist America. It thoroughly covers the whole subject 
of tin-plate making and throws a flood of light on some of the great economic and 
political problems of the day. $1.00 net. 


THE CANADIAN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


By W. J. A. DONALD. The Canadian iron and steel industries have been built up 
largely by means of tariffs and the granting of bounties. ence, in the treatment of 
his main theme, the author has ample opportunity to analyze the working of these 
methods. ‘A decided contribution to our knowledge of Canada.’’—New York Sun. 
$2.00 ret. 

The three books above are in the Hart, Schaffner and Marz Prize Hssays Series. 


Peel aN) 
CLOSED DOORS 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. 
Stories of deaf and blind children. ‘Not 
since Myra Kelly published ‘Little Citizens’ 
has anything at once so fresh, so ob- 
viously authentic and so instantly appeal- 
ing been offered us.’’—Life. $1.00 net. 


PENELOPE’S POSTSCRIPTS 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. “All of 
the charm of the author's previous books 
is present in this one, and its perusal will 
prove a genuine pleasure.”—New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


THE SONG OF THE LARK 


By WILLA SIBERT CATHER. The story 
of a great American singer. ‘One of the 
most interesting American novels that has 
been written in a long time.’—New York 
Globe. $1.40 net. 


“K” 

By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. (| “A 
brilliant story of hospital wards and work, 
of nurses, ef surgeons, of discouragements, 
of successes, of poverty, of wealth, of love, 
in short, of humanity.’’—Clevelund 
Town Topics. Illustrated. $1.85 net. 


DAVID PENSTEPHEN 


By RICHARD PRYCE. David is as lov- 
able a character as Mr. Pryce’s ‘Chris- 
topher”’ and the story of his life is even 
more interesting. $1.35 net. 


THE FORTUNES OF GARIN 


By MARY JOHNSTON. “Even better than 
‘To Have and to Hold.’ Miss Johnston has 
never drawn a finer character than Garin.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Yrontispiece 
in color, $1.40 net. 


Send today for FREE Illustrated Holiday Bultetin 


4 Park St, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston 
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age of labor in the face of an iner 
ing demand. It seems likely, howe 
that when the war is over and the sti 
lus of war orders ceases many work 
will be laid off. The great arms fac 
may not cease to operate, as pessi 
predict, but it is hardly likely to 
twenty-four hours a day. One or po 
bly two shifts of workers will be laid 
and other factories now running at 
most capacity will likewise reduce 
number of their employes. At suc 
time employers will hold the whip han 
and it is quite possible they may . 

. 


withdraw some of the concessions so 
cently granted. 

In Europe when an army advances 
the face of a withering fire and captut 
an enemy trench, it immediately s 
about to “consolidate” its position. T 
question is: “Will the workers 
Bridgeport before the time of slack wo 
comes be able to consolidate their po 
tion by organizing so strongly that e1 
ployers will fear to break with them? 
they are able to do so all will be well; 
not, they may find their victories le 
complete than they now seem. 

At present the outlook for such co 
solidation is not particularly hopefi 
As one Bridgeport labor unionist sai 
“Workingmen don’t look ahead.” C 
ganizers from international unions ha 
for the most part departed, leaving t 
situation in the hands of local leaders a1 
no one seems to be able to supply — 
formation as to the gains unionism | 
made. As a result of the upheaval t 
machinists have increased their membe 
ship nearly 300 per cent and buildi 
trade locals have added greatly to the 
strength. 

Loose unions have also been orga 
ized among the corset cutters, cors 
workers, rubber workers, window clea 
ers, laundry workers, garment worke1 
sheet metal workers, jitney drivers, a1 
blacksmiths. A federal union, to take 
workers in other miscellaneous occup 
tions was also formed. Labor uni 
experience shows, however, that loca 
formed during strike periods soon di 
solve unless organization is carried 
completion and is stimulated from tin 
to time by experienced organizers. TI 
workers in Bridgeport factories durir 
the present troubles have learned the a 
vantage of standing together. Wheth 
they will perfect their organizations ar 
in time of adversity be ready to preset 
a solid front only the future can tell. 

It is interesting to note, in Bridgeport 
that nearly everyone views the boo: 
from the way it affects his pocketboo 
Merchants see in it a blessing. The 
trade has increased by leaps and bound 
Real estate owners smile with satisfa 
tion. Rents and land values have soare 
Middle class people are alarmed at ret 
increases, but pleased with the money t 
be made from roomers. On the whol 
they accept the creed that bigness in i 
self is desirable. 


SOME NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Gift Books |» 


Interpretations of Literature 

“In publishing the lectures which Lafcadio Hearn delivered at Tokio University from 1896 
to 1902, a service has been done not only to literature, but to friendship among the nations,” 
says the N. Y. Evening Post in a striking editorial devoted to this remarkable book. 


The Partitions 
of Poland 


By Lord Eversley 


A history of the three par- 
titions of Poland—between 
Russia, Prussia and Austria 
in 1772; between Russia and 
Prussia in 1793; and again, 
between Russia, Prussia and 
Austria in 1795. An event- 
ful and tragic story of wide- 
world interest. $2.50 net. 


Storied Italy 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 


Another volume of delight- 
ful recollections by the au- 
thor of “Reminiscences of 
a Diplomatist’s Wife,” etc. 
Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


Court Life from Within 


Have You Ever Read 
MAETERLINCK ? 


Philosopher, poet, drama- 
tist, he is, it is safe to say, 
the leading figure in con- 
temporary literature since 


Tolstoy died. 


We have just published 
The Pocket Edition of 


the Complete Works of 
Maurice Maeterlinck 


Essays, 9 vols., per vol. 
$1.75 net, 
Pays, 8 vols., 
$1.50 net. 
Poems, 1 vol., $1.50 net. 
Volumes sold separately. 


Bound in limp leather. 


per vol. 


Ask your bookseller to show you one of 
these allractive volumes 


By LAFCADIO HEARN 


2 vols. $6.00 net. 


The Real 


Argentine 
By J. A. Hammerton 


Says the distinguished 
English critic, Sir W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, “It is out of 
sight the best book ever 
written on the Argentine.” 

Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


The Soul 


of Europe 
By Joseph McCabe 


A very timely and valu- 
able book based on the mod- 
ern science of the psychol- 
ogy of nations. $3.00 net 


By H. R. H. THE INFANTA EULALIA OF SPAIN 


Really shows the Czar, the Kaiser, King George, and other royalties as they have appeared 


to a member of Europe’s Court Circle. 
scandal; is lively, entertaining, and true. 


in the European war drama, read it. 


We Discover New England 


Illustrated by Walter Hale 


It contains no backstairs gossip; is absolutely without 
If you want to visualize some of the leading actors 


Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


Based on a motor tour, this book discovers, describes, and discusses New England. It gives 
the reader the sense of fresh and genuine enjoyment which a few happy authors are able to 
feel and convey. If you think of sending a gift to someone who loves New England, don’t 


forget this book. 


The Hunting Wasps 


This new book by the man who has been called “The Insects’ Homer” and “The Scientist 
with a Poct’s Heart” is as unique and fascinating as his earlier works. Those who love to 
study nature deliberately and in detail, and who read Thoreau and John Burroughs with 


understanding and pleasure, should cultivate the books of M. Jabre. 


His name is 


Frederick Palmer 


$2.00 net. 


By J. HENRI FABRE 


$1.50 net. 


His Book is 


My Year of the Great War 


At night a man crept out into the space between the British and the German 
trenches. He tells what he saw, what he heard, what he felt, in a wonderful book. 


The man was the only American war correspondent allowed to accompany the British 


forces in France. 


He was the official representative of the whole American press. 


He was 


the first correspondent, American or British, to visit the British Grand Fleet. 


It is a wonderful book. 


Read it. 


At all bookstores. 


$1.50 net. 


First Edition Sold Out on Day of Publication 


Fiction for the 
Discriminating 


The Later Life 


By Louis Couperus 


A new Romain Rolland, 
critics call Couperus, and 
declare that his story of a 
Dutch family, begun in 
“Small Souls” and continued 
in “The Later Life,” is as 
good as “Jean Christophe.” 


$1.35 net. 


The Old Order 
Changeth 
By Archibald Marshall 


If you have ever enjoyed 
Anthony Trollope read this 
book. The author is heartily 
recommended by William 
Dean Howells, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, and other American 
men of letters. $1.35 net. 


The Wooing of 


Rosamond Fayre 


By Berta Ruck 


Author of “His Official 
Fiancée” 

What happened when an 
unimaginative girl got her 
social secretary to write her 
love letters. Clever! 


$1.35 net. 


The Story Behind 
the Verdict 
By Frank Danby 


A new figure in detective 
fiction—a gentleman detec- 


tive. As good as the well- 
worn gentlemen burglars,— 
and new. $1.35 net. 
Peter 
Paragon 

By John Palmer 


Written with a deliberate 
choice of words and shades 
of meaning, a careful brev- 
ity, a beautiful artistry, that 
make the written page a 
thing of art, and the read- 
ing of it a delight. $1.35 net. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF NEW BOOKS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY: 


Month of Publication 


A VOICE FROM 
THE CROWD 


By GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


“The venture of the Divinity Faculty in 
inviting (for the first time in forty years) a 
layman to give the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures on Preaching at Yale, abundantly 
justified itself. The blend of a lawyer's 
common-sense, and the rare spiritual in- 
sight of a mystic, with an exceedingly win- 
some personality, to stand as the back- 
ground of the entire utterance, gives to Mr. 
Pepper's lectures a peculiar value.” 


Dean Charles Reynolds Brown, 
Yale School of Religion. 


“Mr. Pepper has proved his right to 


teachers who have gone before him. He 
is scholarly and thoughtful, eminently prac- 
tical, and in places he sparkles with a re- 
strained humor. But he is above all devout, 
a man of true spiritual insight and great 
moral earnestness.” 


Franklin B. Dwight, Christian Work. 


“The book holds the reader from start 
to finish.” Walter L. Lingle, 
Union Seminary Review. 


“It is doubtful if any volume of the series, 
unless Henry Ward Beecher’s original three 
volumes, will go straighter to the mark of 
current need than this one.” Continent. 


(Second Printing,) 8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 
207 pp. Price $1.50 net, postpaid. 


SOME CHRISTIAN 
CONVICTIONS 


A PRACTICAL RESTATEMENT IN TERMS OF 
PRESENT-DAY THINKING 


& By REV. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN,D.D. 


Bishop Burnet, in his History of His 
Own Time, writes of Sir Harry Vane, that 
he belonged ‘“‘to the sect called ‘Seekers,’ 
as being satisfied with no form of opinion 
yet extant, but waiting for future discov- 
eries." The sect of Sir Harry Vane is 
extraordinarily numerous in our day. It 
is for “seekers” that the author has re- 
stated a few essential Christian convictions 
in terms that are intelligible and persuasive 
_ to persons who have felt the force of the 
various intellectual movements of recent 


years. 


(Second Printing.) 12mo. 
top. 223 


Cloth binding. 
pp. Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Gilt 


A Select List of Books Suitable 
for Gifts or a Complete Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Publications 
will be sent upon request. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


209 ELM STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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increased earnings are jubilant. 


Machinists with an eight-hour day and 
Other 
workers are pleased with the eight-hour 
day, but fearful of increased rents. Old- 
time manufacturers, especially those who 
have not profited from war orders, view 
the coming of the Arms Company as a 
calamity. Wage-rates*are higher, hours 
shorter and that bugaboo unionism is 
gaining a hold upon the workmen! 
Their feeling was made evident at a 
meeting held recently to organize a 
Bridgeport chamber of commerce. An 
outside speaker, enthused with the big- 
ness idea, was brought in by the projec- 
tors. “Why,” said he, at the climax of 
his speech, “if it hadn’t been for our 
Chamber of Commerce we would not 
now have a large plant going up on a 
ten-acre tract in our city.” He could 
not understand why his remarks called 
forth laughter. 


From the standpoint of the city as a 
whole it is impossible yet to draw con- 
clusions as to the ultimate effect of the 
war order boom. So much depends on 
whether the Arms Company is able to 
keep its enormous plant permanently in 
operation. If it is, the city will have 
achieved a great increase in population, 
with the attendant necessity of increas- 
ing all its facilities in proportion; it will 
have acquired a large number of mul- 
tiple family, company owned houses, 
which cannot be viewed as an altogether 
sound housing or industrial development, 
and it will have attained an eight-hour 
day with higher wage-rates, which will 
make for greater comfort among the 
largest group of the city’s inhabitants. 


If there comes a collapse in Bridge- 
port when war orders cease, there will 
be many unfortunate results. Thou- 
sands of workers will be thrown out of 
employment and hundreds of houses will 
stand vacant. With an oversupplied 
labor market, employers are likely to 
withdraw some of the concessions re- 
cently won from them, the result of 
which almost certainly will be an indus- 
trial dispute of great bitterness. 


SONGS OF EXILE 
[Continued from page 262.] 


after the manner of peasants, and who 
have passed their lives in this world amid 
hardships. 

“The elder ones took upon themselves 
the greater endurance. They were com- 
forted by the invisible force of the eternal 
hope, and accepted the heavy burden of 
bodily pain. For although each of them 
had had hereditary servants, there was 
now nothing to distinguish between mis- 
tress and maid. All wore the same dress, 
and all alike slept on the ground. Neither 
one made the other’s bed. There was no 
distinction even in their food. All the 
mattresses were of the same dark color, 
and all the pillows were alike black. They 
had no special makers of spiced dishes, nor 
bread-makers set apart for service at table, 
but everything was in common. None 
poured water on the other’s hands, neither 
did the younger ones offer towels to the 
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A Never-to-be-Forgotten Story of @ 
Heroism and Self-Sacrifice 


Under the 


“Red Cross Flag} 
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At Home and Abroad 
By MABEL T. BOARDMAN, 


Chairman, National Relief Board, 
American Ked Cross. 


Foreword by President 


Woodrow Wilson 


2 / 

by 16 Illustrations $1.50 net 

AG This work, the official book of thef 
*Red Cross, is of fascinating buman in- {f 
terest. It is the accumulated offering of § 

6 the men and women who have made and 
who are making the American Red Cross 
stand for a humanitarianism embracing % 
every nation and people. This is the (7 
only complete historical work upon the § 

o) subject and is replete with anecdotes and ¥ 

stories of work in the field in face of 

death and disaster, 


Books for Everyone 


Peg Along 


By GEORGE L. WALTON, M.D.& 
Author of “Why Worry” ‘3 
$1.00 net 
{ CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: > 
“Do you know how to manage your} 
mind? It’s a ten to one shot that you 
< don’t, even though you carom on a big 
manufacturing plant or the obligations} 
Zof assured social position or a church 
congregation, . Dr. Walton tells 
<j you how. More nervous breakdown, he 
believes, is caused by anger, fear, shame, & 
self-inflicted martyrdom and over- 
MZ strenuous insistence than any amount of 
) plain, hard work, . . . ‘Peg Along’ 
should be kept close to the Bible. The 
chances are that it won’t need dusting. @ 
<5 The Bible usually does.”’ 


A 


“ Christmas Carol} 


VAS of Dickens’ masterpiece. 


By CHARLES DICKENS 
with 
ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 
30 wonderful illustrations 
(/2 in full color) 
. A wide circle of admirers have long 
been hoping to see Rackham’'s conception 
of the interesting characters and scenes \\c 
No one can be j¥ 
disappointed: the human touches and YW 
fantastic mysteries are in the artist's 4 


IAN best style. 


‘Heart’s Content! 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


A romance full of fun and happiness § 
exquisitely illustrated, decorated and 
bound, $1.50 net. < 


4 The Little Iliad§ 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


$1.25 net 
A truly great novel.—‘Trresistibly ap- \ 
pealing,’”” says the Boston Transcript. Q) 
“A sheer delight from the first page to 
the last.’’-—Phila, Press. 


Illustrated Holiday Catalogue on 
Request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


[Gitt Books| 


= EVERYMAN’S LIBRAR 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST BOOKS EVER OFFERED TO READERS 


Leather, 
Price 
70c. 


net 


A Few of the Books in 


Everyman ’s Library 
732 Volumes Published in 


Everyman’s 
FULL LIST SENT ON APPLICATION 


Ainsworth—The Tower of London, 

A Kempis—The Imitation of Christ. 

Avistophanes—Dramas. 2 Vols. 

Aristotle—Nicomachean ILEthics, 

Arnold—Poems. f 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. 

Atlas of Literary and Historical Geography. 
By J. G. Bartholomew. Vol. I, Europe; 
Vol. II, America ; Vol. ILI, Asia; Vol. IV, 
Africa and Australasia. 

Aucassin and Nicolette, 

Aurelius—Meditations. 

Austen—LEmma. 

- Sense and Sensibility. 


Bacon—Essays of, 
Balzac—Catherine de Medici. 
— Country Parson. 
Eugenie Grandet. 

Old Goriot. 
Blackmore—Lorna Doone, 
Borrow—Lavengro. 
Boswell—Life of Dr. Johnson. 
Bright—Speeches. 
Bronte—Jane Wyre. 
Bronte—Wuthering Heights. 
Brown—Rab and His Friends, ete. 
Browne—Granny’s Wonderful Chair. 
Browne—Religio Medici. 
Browning—Poems. 2 Vols. 

Bulfinch— The Age of Fable. 
Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Burke—-American Speeches and Letters, 
Burns—Poems and Songs of. 
Byron—Poems and Plays. 3 Vols. 


2 Vols. 


Cesar’s Commentaries. 
Calderon—Life in Mexico. 


Carlyle—French Revolution. 2 Vols, 
Sartor Resartus. 

Cellini—Autobiography. 

Cervantes—Don Quixote. 2 Vols. 


Chaucer—Canterbury Tales. 
Cicero—On Offices, 
Coleridge—Golden Book of. 
Collins—The Woman in White. 
Cooper—Deerslayer. 
Creasy—Fifteen Decisive Battles. 


Dante—Divine Comedy. 
Demosthenes—On the Crown. 
De Quincey—English Mail Coach. 
Dickens—Christmas Stories, 
——— David Copperfield. 

Oliver Twist. 
——— Tale of Two Cities, 
Dodge—Hans Brinker. 
Dostoieffsky—Crime artd Punishment. 
——— The House of the Dead. 
Dumas—Count of Monte Cristo. 
—-— Three Musketeers. 


( Dana—Two Years Before the Mast, 


2 Vols. 


Eliot—Adam Bede. 

Romola, 
Emerson—HDssays. 
Epictetus—Moral Discourses. 
Euripides—Plays of. 
Everyman and Other Miracle Plays. 
Fielding—Tom Jones. 2 Vols. 
Franklin—Autobiography. 
Froude—Essays in Literature and History. 


Gaskell—Cranford. 
Gaty—Parables from Nature. 
Goethe—Faust. Parts I and II. 
Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield. 
Grimm—Fairy Tales. : 


Hamilton—Federalist. 

Hawthorne—House of Seven Gables. 
Marble Faun. 

—— Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, 
ILazlitt—Table Talk. 

Herodotus—2 Vols. 

Holmes—Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Professor at the Breakfast Table. 


Homer—tThe Iliad. 
——— The Odyssey. 
Ilugo—Les Miserables. 2 Vols. 


Mume—tTreatise on Human Nature. 
Huxley—Man’s Place in Nature, 


Ibsen—A Doll's House. 
Ghosts. 
Irving—Sketch Book. 


Keats—Poems of. 

Kinglake—Wothen, 

Kingsley—Herocs (The). 
Westward Ho. 


Koran. 


Everyman’s 
Encyclopaedia 


The Most Wonderful Book Bar- 
gain Ever Offered to the Public 


THIS SET ONLY $6.00 net 


Write for circulars and full particulars 


11 NEW VOLUMES 


JUST ADDED TO 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Green’s Short History of the English People. 
2 Vols. 


Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. 
the First Duke of Newcastle. 


Newman—On the Nature of Education. 

Penn’s Peace of Europe, Etc. 

Ibsen’s Lady Inger of Ostraa, etc. 

Gogol’s Dead Souls. 

Balzac’s Ursule Mirouet. 

Mrs. Ewing’s Mrs. Overtheway’s Remem- 
brance. 

Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes, etc. 

MacDonald’s Phantastes. 


Life of 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE RED LEATHER BINDING MAKES A PERFECT CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCE 


Lamb—Ussays of Elia. 
Lamb—Tales from Shakespeare. 
Langland—Viers Plowman. 
Law—Serious Call. 

Le Sage—Gil Blas. 2 Vols. 
Lever—Harry Lorrequer. 
Lincoln—Speeches. 

Livy's History of Rome. 8 Vols. 
Lockhart——Life of Napoleon. 
Longfellow—Toems. 1823-1866. 
Lover—Ilandy Andy, 
Lytton—Last Days of Vompeii. 
— Rienzi. 


Macaulay—Tssays. 2 Vols. 

History of England. 
Machiavelli—The [rince. 
Malory—Le Morte d’Arthur, 2 
Marco—tTravels. 
Marlowe—Plays and Poems, 
Marryat—Children of the New Iorest. 

Masterman Ready. 

Mr. Midshipman Wasy. 
Martineau—FTeats on the Fjord. 
Mill—tUtilitarianism. 

Milton—Poems. 

Montagu—Letters of, 
Montaigne—Dssays. 3 Vols. 
Motley—Dutch Republic. 3 Vols. 
Mulock—John Halifax, Gentleman. 


3 Vols. 


Vols. 


Newman—Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
Parkman—Conspiracy of Pontiac. 2 Vols, 
Pepys—Diary. 2 Vols. 
Percy—Reliques, 2 Vols, 
Pitt—Orations on the War with France. 
Plato's Republic. 


Plato's Dialogues. 2 Vols. 


Plutarch’s Lives. 3 Vols. 
Poe—Tales. 


Prescott—Conquest of Mexico. 2 Vols. 
Prothero—Psalms in Iluman Life. 


Richardson—DTamela. 2 Vols. : 
Roget’s Thesaurus. 2 Vols. 
Rossetti—VDoems. 

Ruskin—Crown of Wild Olive. 
——— Sesame and Lilies, 


St. Augustine—Confessions. 
St. Francis—The Little Flowers. 
Scott—Ivanhoe. 

Kenilworth, 

Talisman, 
Shakespeare—Comedies. 

Ilistories, 

Tragedies. 
Shelley—Irankenstein. 
Sheiley—Poetical Works, 2 
Sheridan—Plays. 
Smith—Wealth of Nations. 
Sophocles—Dramas, 
Sterne—Tristram Shandy. 
Stevenson—NKidnapped, 

Treasure Island. 
Swift—Gulliver’s Travels. 


Vols. 


2 Vols, 


Tennyson—Poems, 
Thackeray—Henry Esmond. 
Vanity Fair. 
Thoreau—Walden. 
Tolstoi—Anna Karenina. 
War and Peace, 
Trollope—Small Ilouse 
Turgeniey—Virgin Soil. 


2. Vols, 
2 Vols. 
at Allington, 


Virgil—Aeneid, 


Walton—Compleat Angler. 
Wordsworth—Longer Poems. 
Shorter Poems. 


Yonge—The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
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elder. The delicate women had no s¢ 
nor was oil offered to them for rejoici 
No costly platter was set before 
neither were cup-bearers found at 
festivals. For none of them did an ush 
stand at the door, neither were the nobl 
called by them. 

“The bridal chambers of the yout 
brides became dusty and dim, and spide 
webs were spun in their sleeping room 
The high seats of their palaces were d 
stroyed, and the vessels of their tab 
service were in disorder. Their palace 
fell, and the fortresses of their refug 
crashed down in ruin; their flower-gardet 
dried up and withered, and the wine-beai 
ing vines of their vineyards were torn 
With their eyes they saw the spoiling 6 
their goods, and with their ears they hear 
of the sufferings of their dear ones. The 
treasures were confiscated, and nothing a 
all was left of the ornaments of their faces 

“The delicately reared women of thi 
land of Armenia, who had been brough 
up in luxury and petted in costly clothing 
and on soft couches, went untiringly t6 
the houses of prayer, on foot and bare 
footed, asking with vows that they might 
be enabled to endure their great affliction 
Those who from childhood had _ been 
reared on oxen’s brains and the choicest 
pieces of the deer, were now glad to eat 
vegetable food, iike savages. The skins 0} 
their bodies, blackening, became dark, be 
cause by day they were sunburned, and 
all night they slept on the ground. The 
everlasting psalms were the murmurs of 
their lips, and their complete comfort was 
in the reading of the prophets. 

“The women paired off two by two, like 
the animals, as equal and harmonious 
drawing straight the furrow of the king 
dom, that they might reach the harbor of 
peace without fail. They forgot their 
womanly weakness, and became brave 
males in the spiritual warfare. Doing bat- 
tle, they fought against the cardinal sins; 
they pulled up and threw away their deadly 
roots. With simplicity they conquered 
guilefulness, and with sacred love they 
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Satellite Cities 


A Study ef Industrial Suburbs 
By Graham Romeyn Taylor 


This is the history and discussion of various towns started by industrial establishments in 
the vicinity of large cities in England and America. Pullman, Granite City, Gary and Fair- 
field are discussed in detail—the history of their foundation, their management and the rea- 
sons for their success or failure. Because of its readable style the book will be of interest not 
only 1> those immediately concerned in civic development, but alsoto those who are inter- 
ested in whatever others are accomplishing in this particular field of endeavor. 


National Municipal League Series Edited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


The Trade Union Woman 


By Alice Henry, Formerly Editor of “Life and Labor.” 


This is a concise and interesting account of trade-unionism in the United States, where there are 8,000,000 women, 
many of them young girls, engaged in wage earning occupations. Miss Henry has devoted her life to the work of elim- 
inating the unfair conditions under which women in trades are so often obliged to labor, and in this book she tells of the 
efforts these women have made and are making to overcome these conditions by means of organization. An authentic 
volume for the consideration of all thinking men and women, Illustrated from photographs. $1.50 net. 


Alice Henry 


Isles of Spice and Palm 
By A. Hyatt Verrill, Author of “Porto Rico, Past and Present,”’ etc. 


This is an authoritative and complete book dealing with the most attractive and least known of the West Indies— 
the Lesser Antilles. It is neither a Baedeker or a guide book, but it fulfills the purpose of both and contains just the in- 
formation the visitor to the islands may desire, including descriptions of the people, customs, industries, etc. Profusely 
illustrated from photographs. $1.25 net. 


Forty Years in Constantinople 
The Recollections of Sir Edwin Pears: 1873—1915 


A live volume of unusual interest on Turkish and Eastern affairs by a noted lawyer, 
correspondent and author who, in the forty-two years he spent in Constantinople, met most 
of the eminent public men of the Near East, saw three revolutions and three Sultans de- 
posed, and is conceded to have no rival in his knowledge of men and affairs in the East. 

With numerous illustrations. S8vo. $5.00 net. 


The People’s Government 


By David Jayne Hill, Formerly Ambassador to Germany 


Sir Edwin Pears 

Between the covers of this readable little volume will be found a most interesting dis- 
cussion, by one of greatest living authorities, of some of the many important questions agitating the nation at the present 
time. ‘The author does not play with statistics, nor with technicalities but from the beginning to the close of the book 


discusses the great social unrest and related subjects in a manner that isat once terse, forceful, and distinctive and com- 
bined with rare literary skill. $/.25 net. 


Character and Temperament 


By Joseph Jastrow, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology in the University of Wisconsin. 


This volume is the result of years of studies in experimental and comparative psychology giving the results of Pro- 
fessor Jastrow’s findings on the development of character, the evolution of emotions and sentiments, psychology of sex 
and race, class and station, family and occupation. A\ll those whose daily occupations throw them in contact with large 
numbers df people will find this book an almost indispensable aid to the study of the psychology of men and women. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50 net. 


In Times Like These 


By Nellie L. McClung 


The author is one of Canada’s most prominent writers, and most distinguished leaders 
\ in the cause for women. In response to repeated requests, she has in this volume set down 
her opinions on many of the vital topics of the day, offering strong protests against the liquor 
traffic, the white slave trade, ignorance, luxury, laziness and indifference. It is a vigorous, 
timely book which fair-minded men and women will strongly endorse. /2mo, cloth, 


$/.00 net. 


washed away the dark coloring of envy. 
They cut off the roots of avarice, and the 
death-bearing fruits of its branches dried 
up. With humility they trampled upon 
arrogance, and with the same humility they 
reached the heavenly height. With prayers 
they opened the closed doors of heaven. 
and with holy petitions caused the angels 
of redemption to descend. They heard the 
good tidings from afar, and glorified God 
in the highest. 


“The widows among them became again 
as virtuous brides, and put away from them 
the reproach of widowhood. And the wives 
of those who were in fetters willingly re- 
strained the physical appetites, and be- 
came partakers of the sufferings of the 
imprisoned saints. In their lives they re- 
sembled the brave martyrs in their deaths, 
and from a distance they became teachers 
of consolation to the prisoners. With their 
fingers they worked and were fed, and the 
pensions granted them by the court they 
sent year by year to their husbands for 
their comfort. They became like the blood- 
less cricket, which lives without food, by 
the sweetness of its song. 

“The snows of many winters melted, the 
spring arrived, the new birds came, life- 
loving men saw and rejoiced; but they 
could never see those for whom they 
longed. The spring flowers reminded them 
of their loving husbands, and their eyes 
longed in vain to see the desirable beauty 
& a ad faces. Their hounds died, and 
. their hunting excursions were ended. No 
G D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York yearly festivals brought them from afar. 

‘ The women looked on their dining places 
: and wept; and they remembered them in 
all their assemblies. Many monuments 


Marriage and Divorce 


By Felix Adler 


Dr. Adler denies that modern marriage is a failure, andin this book shows why he be- 
lieves this, and offers a solution to the disorganized home made so by divorce. /2mo, Nellie L. McClung 


cloth, 3.75 net. ie 7 
The World Crisis and its Meaning 
By Felix Adler, President of the Ethical Culture Society 


Primarily a work of social ethics giving the views of a great moral leader on the causes of the war and its effect 
upon civiization, the possibilities of international peace, the moral awakening of the wealthy, and the individual versus 
the state. /2mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Citizens in Industry 
By Charles Richmond Henderson, Late Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


Efficiency in the employe is the employer's best asset. Better housing conditions, cleaner 
recreations, and wholegome thinking, all conducive to higher efficiency, will follow as a natu- 
ral result when better working conditions are provided. In this book Dr. Henderson proves 
by concrete example how a high grade of efficiency has been obtained in many industries not 
only in America and England, but in India, China and Japan, where European models 
have been adapted to Oriental conditions. /2mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Introduction to the Study of Sociology fg ee 
By Edward C. Hayes, Professor of Sociology in the University of Illinois Henderson 


This work discusses in detail the practical social problems of today and shows clearly how the individual personality 
is shaped by the society cf the school, the playground and the home, and how society is shaped by the co-operative en- 
deavor of individuals. It is the only comprehensive work on sociology that leads up to and culminates in a treatment of 
the problems of education from a sociological point of view. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. 
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COMPLETE List 


ALMSHOUSE, THe. By Alexander Johnson. 
Illus. 274 pp. Price $1.25. 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWER Makers, By Mary Van 
Kleeck. Illus. 290 pp. Price $1.50. 

BoyHoop AND LAWLESSNESS; THE N&GLEC1- 
rp Girt. By Ruth S. True. illus, 358 
pp. Price $2. 

CARB AND EDUCATION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN, 


By Edith Reeves. lllus. 252 pp. Price 
$2. 

CarryInc Out THp City PLAN. By Sburt- 
leff & Olmsted. 360 pp. Price $2. 


CHILD WEtFrArRn WorK IN PENNSYLVANTA. 


By William A. Slingerland. Illus. 352 
pp. Price $2, 
CO-OPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND. By James 


Ford. 260 pp. Price $1.50. 

COTTAGE AND CONGREGATH INSTITUTIONS. By 
Hastings H. Hart. Illus. 136 pp. Price 
$1. 

CRIMINAL LAW IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Eugene Smith, 1382 pp. Price $1. 

ELEMENTS OF RECORD KEEPING OF CHILD- 
HELPING ORGANIZATIONS. By Georgia 8S. 


RALPH, 195 pp. Price $1.50. 

FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY. By Josephine 
Goldmark, 358 pp. Trice $2. 

Firty YEARS OF PrISON Servicer. By 
Zebulon R. Brockway, Illus. 450° pp. 
Price $2, 

HANKBOOK OF SETTLEMENTS. By Woods & 
IKXennedy. 3826 pp. Price $1.50. 


Homestead; THe Housenorps or Aa MItu 
Town. By Margaret I. Byington. Jllus, 
312 pp. Price $1.50; postpaid $1.72. 

Houstne Reroru. By Lawrence Veiller. 
214 pp. Price $1.25. 

LaGGARDS IN OuR ScHoots. By Leonard 
PP. Ayres. 252 pp. Price $1.50. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. — By Gu- 
lick & Ayres. Illus, 224 pp. Price $1.50. 

Mopet Houstne Law. By Lawrence Veiller. 
302 pp. Price $2. 

Mippte West Srpe: Motrners WxHo Must 
Earn. -By Cartwright and Anthony. 
lilus. 284 pp. Price $2. 

Onn THOUSAND Hometess MEN. By Alice 
Willard Solenberger. Illus, Price $1.25. 

OuTpoor RELIEF IN Mrssourt. By George 
Warfield. 140 pp. Price $1. 

PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. By 
C. R. Henderson. Illus, 350 pp. Price 
$2.50; postpaid $2.70. 


PirrsporcH District, THe. By Devine, 
Woods, Commons and others. dilus, 580 
pp. Price $2.00; postpaid $2.70. 

PREVENTIVE AGENCIES AND MetHops. By 


Cc. R. Henderson, 440 Price $2.50; 


postpaid $2.68. 


pp. 


Prison REFORM AND CRIMINAL Law. By 
C. R. Henderson, 820 pp. Price $2.50; 
postpaid $2.66, 

SALESWOMEN IN MERCANTILE Stores. By 
Elizabeth B. Butler. Illus, 234 pp. 
Price $1; postpaid $1.08. 

San Francisco Retier Survey. By O'’Con- 
nor, McLean and others. Illus. 510 pp. 
Price $3.50. 

SocraL Work IN Hospitats. By Ida M. 
Cannon. 290 pp. Price $1.50, 

Stern Workers, THR. By John A. Fitch. 
Illus. 398 pp. Price $1.50; postpaid 
$1.73. 


VISITING NURSING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ysabella Waters. 372 pp. Price $1.25. 

WaGb-EARNING PitTTsBURGH. By _ Kellogg, 
Commons, Kelley and others. Illus. 500 
pp. Price $2.50; postpa:a $2.70. 

Wiper Usy or THH ScHooL PLANT. By 
Clarence A. Perry. Illus, 423 pp. Price 
$1.25. 

WOMEN AND THE TRADES, 
Butler, Illus. 444 pp. 
postpaid $1.72, 

WoMEN IN THE BOOKBINDING TRADE. By 
Mary Van Kleeck, Illus. 290 pp. Price 
SWS 0: 

Work1nG GrirRts IN Eventnc Scnoots. By 
Mary Van Kleeck. 258 pp. Price $1.50. 

WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE IN Buropr._ By 
Frankel and Dawson. 480 pp. Price 
$2.50; postpaid $2.70, 


By Elizabeth B. 
Price $1.50; 


The Longshoremen 


A STUDY OF THE MEN ROUND ABOUT NEW YORK HARBOR 
By 
Charles B. Barnes 


Former Fellow in the Bureau of Social 
Research, New York Scbool of Pbhilan- 
(hropy; Director New York State Public 
IXmployment Bureau, 


Carried on under the direction of 


Pauline Goldmark 


Formerly Associate Director, Bureau of So- 
cial Research, New York School of Philan- 
thropy ; Member of Industrial Board, New 
York State Department of Labor. 

N this story of the longshoremen are found some of the conditions 
which have produced and will produce, so long as they are allowed 
to continue, the distress and dislocation of healthy community life 
which came so forcibly to the front and so stirred us in the years 

Ge ewaxel a i | Mr. Barnes’ study was an intimate and careful 

one. Its aim is to give a picture of the men, of the conditions of labor 

which affect them, of the relations existing between them and their em- 
ployers and bosses, and of their own efforts to co-operate with one an- 
other in trying to improve their lot in life. 


XTRAORDINARILY long and continuous hours, and even days, of 
work result in exhaustion and breakdown. Lack of certain physi- 

eal safeguards against accidents, as well as lack of thorough supervision 
over the men, result in unnecessary injuries and death. Lack of places 
where men may wait when work is not going on or where they may eat 
and sit during the lunch hour drives them into innumerable saloons 
which continually invite them with sympathetic hospitality. The in- 
evitable consequence is that many of the men engaged on the piers can- 
not earn a steady support for a moderate sized family. They must live 
under conditions which still further lessen their ability to care for them- 
selves and become dependent on the charity of the community—a drain 


on both its financial resources and its morale.—From the Preface by John 
M. Glenn, General Director of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


The book itself thoroughly covers New York Harbor. 


The appen- 


dices include pertinent material on conditions and legislation in Boston, 


London, Liverpool and Hamburg. 
8vo. Fully illustrated. Tables. 


Index. 


Bibliography. 308 pages. 


Price postpaid $2. 


West Side Studies 


Two in each of two volumes. 
THe MippLte West Sipe. By Otho G. Cart- 
wright, 
MorHers WHO Most Earn. 
Anthony. 
BoyHoop saND LAWLESSNESS ; 
Tur NeGutectTep Girt. By Ruth S. True. 


By Katharine 


BRIEF account of the chief his- 
torical elements which have gone 
into the making of the great factory 
and tenement district of the West Side 
of New York city; a faithful picture of 
a great body of toiling women at the 
bottom of the industrial scale—their 
work, their wages, their homes; an il- 
Juminating account of the boy and his 
gang, by two men workers who lived 
with West Side boys for two years; a 
study of the tangled life of street, dance 
hall, gang and other neighborhood in- 
fluences which mould a city’s girls. 
z2 mo. Illustrated. Price each post- 
paid $2. 


Publishers for the 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Survey Associates, Inc. 


The Pittsburgh Survey 


Two concluding volumes 


Tue PiTTsBuRGH DISTRICT; 
AGE. By Edward T. Devine, Robert A, 
Woods, Allen T. Burns and others. 


WaGE-EARNING PITTSBURGH. By Paul U. 
Kellogg, Peter Roberts, Jobn R. Com- 
mons, Florence Kelley and others. 


HESE two volumes, finishing the 
set of six, are complete in them- 
selves. In text, photographs, charts, 
maps and drawings they show the old 
small-town institutions of a prosperous 
and established community yielding 
slowly to the day of applied science; the 
bitter human waste and injustice of the 
transition period; some estimates of the 
great work-gangs in a thousand shops 
and mills and railroad yards made up 
from the men of all the clashing races 
of mid-Europe. 


Price each $2.50. By, mail $2.70. 


New York 
105 East 22nd Street 
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Secured by Producing Farm 


Combining: 
Security, three to one, 
Large Earnings, 
Strong Guarantee. 


First mortgage upon high class farm land in 
an established district. Cost in 1912 three 
times present loan. Net earnings last year 
were over five times interest charges. Guar- 
anteed by two responsible business men. 


Ask for Circular No. 8940A 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Rush and Emergency Work Efficiently Handled 
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Magazines, Catalogs, Annual Reports 
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Nos. 206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York City 
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IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
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PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 
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TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY BART ATIENTION 


were raised to them, and the names 6 
each inscribed thereon. : 
“But while thus upon all sides th 

minds were storm-beaten, the women di 
not retreat, or weaken in heavenly virty 
To outsiders they appeared mourning an 
sorrowful widows, but in their own sow 
they were adorned with heavenly loy 
They ceased to ask anyone who had com 
from a distance. ‘When shall we see ot 
dear ones?’ The desires of their prayet 
to God were only that they might finis 
their course with courage, filled with heay 
enly love, even as they had begun.” 


Armenian women are proverbial fe 
their chastity, which makes the horri 
treatment inflicted upon them in Turke 
the more grievous. 


Armenian poetry is not all sorrowfu 
There are many love poems, tender an 
passionate; many beautiful lullabies, 0} 
ten addressed to fatherless children 
much patriotic poetry; and some fin 
poems upon general subjects. A goo 
example of these last is The Bond, bh 
Archag Tchobanian: 


THE BOND 


“All things are bound together by a tie 
Finer and subtler than a ray of light. 
Color and sound and fleeting fragrances, 
The maiden’s smile, the star-beam spark 

ing bright. 
Are knit together by a secret bond 
Finer and subtler than a ray of light. 


“Sometimes an urn of memories is unsealé 
Just by a simple tune, or sad or gay. 
Part of the past with every quivering no 

From its dark sleep awakens to the da 
And we live o’er again a long-past life, 
Just through a simple tune, or sad or ga 


“Flowers call back men and women to ot 


thoughts; 
A ha Mauss face smiles on us in the 
ue; 
Their bright cups, moved by the capricio1 
wind, 
Can make us dream of eyes, black ey 
or blue; 
We in their fragrance feel a loved one 
breath; 
Flowers call back men and women who 
we knew.” 


But nothing can call back the 800,01 
Armenian men, women and _ childr 
who have been done to death since la 
March. It is now fully established, | 
abundant evidence from unimpeachab 
American sources, that the Armenia: 
in Turkey are being systematically e 
terminated. I would most earnest 
urge the many able men and women 
humanitarian sympathies who read T1 
Survey to use their utmost influen 
with persons in power to stop t 
slaughter, in whatever way seems 
them individually the most hopeful; a1 
to apply their best intelligence to t! 
problem how to make such cruelties it 
possible for the future. 

In the meantime, we can contribu 
to the relief fund; we can welcome su 
refugees as may escape to our shore 
and we can give our warm sympathy 
the many thousands of Armenia 
among us, who are heartbroken for t! 
fate of their kindred at home. 
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ALF THE STORY’S 
}IN THE PRINTING 


| {in getting out your Reports 
Snd Appeals a good argument is 
lost in a poorly printed page 


1 eWittC.Gardner 
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/ Stationer, Printer 
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Manufacturer 


77 Broadway, New York 
stablished 1874. Tel, Cortlandt 434 
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LET US 
DEMONSTRATE OUR 
PRINTING SERVICE 


Demonstration is better than argu- 
ment or recommendation. 
We can tell you of our equipment 
and service by the hour; we can 
show you hundreds of letters of 
praise for service rendered—but 
we prefer to show you by actual per- 
Sormance. 


ASK FOR OUR 
PRICE FIRST 


Send us copy for any work you require 
printed. Let us demonstrate our print- 
ing service—soon. 


WM. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS 
1315-1319 CHERRY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drawing Inks 
Fi Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
9 Taurine Mucilage 
HIGGINS Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 
Emancipat rself from corrosive 
a i-emeling inks Sad oiea s 

t iggins’ an 
Ad aie They will be a revela- 
l 1s’ G9 tion to you, they areso sweet, clean, 
M Sj well put up, and withal so t. 
: AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Printed and Distributed bythe 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
_ Bor the Use of its Piligy-halder 


@ Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, Chairman of the 
Hygiene Reference Board of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, has explained in an interesting 32 page pam- 
phlet, the fifteen important rules of health. This 
pamphlet should be of interest to social workers, 


physicians and others. It contains much informa- 


tion which they will wish to transmit to persons 
with whom they come in contact. 


@ The following is a list of chapter headings: 


. Have Fresh Air where you live and work 
. Wear Light Loose Clothes 

3. Spend part of your time in the Open Air 
4. Have Lots of Fresh Air where you Sleep 
5. Breathe Deeply 


FOOD—6. Avoid Eating too Much 

7. Do Not Eat much Meat and Eggs 
8. Eat Various Kinds of Food 

9. Eat Slowly 


HABITS—10. Have your bowels move Each Day 
—www= 11. Stand, Sit and Walk erect 

12. Avoid Poisonous Drugs 

13. Keep away from “Catching” Diseases 


ACTIVIT Y—14. Work hard but Play and Rest too 
— 15. Be Cheerful and Learn not to Worry 


Copies may be obtained on application to the 


WELFARE DIVISION 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 
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A thousand dollar recital 
- > on your piano | 


At any time, on any occasion, in your own home and on jour own 
piano, you gan have a concert recital of the world’s best music by. 
master pianists—if the music is played by 


- Ghe Telektra 
PIANO PLAYER 


The Perfect Musical Instrument” 


The Telektra will interpret any piece of music to suit your mood of the moment. 
he wonderfully simple expression devices give you a master’s control of your piano. 
You can, by a mere turn of the wrist, put into your playing the exact shading and 
expression you like best: 

Or, unassisted by you, the Telektra will play with complete musical expression; 

Or, the Telektra will play the piece:as it was originally played by the artist him- 


-self—bringing out his individuality, his technique, the very spirit of his personality. 


And the Telektra will do all this without any tiresome foot pumping—for electricity 
does for the Telektra what your feet have to do for other players. You play with 
your head and hands and not with your hands and feet. 

The Telektra Piano Player quickly transforms your piano, regardless of age or 
make, into the most artistic of all player pianos. And it does it without obstructing 
the keyboard, altering its appearance, or interfering with hand playing. Two hour's 
time is all that is needed, and the change can be made right 
at home. ¢ OUR 

We believe you will be interested in seeing and hear- COL Gh aeh 
ing the Telektra. You are cordially invited to come in DEPARTMENT 
some day soon, by appointment if you wish, and hear this™ j ‘ 
perfect musical instrument. A request by telephone or is Headquarters for 
mail will bring our beautifully illustrated book. Columbia Grafono- 

Convenient terms can be arranged. ~* las and’ Columbia 


Records. Grafonolas 


The Tel-Electrie Co. |" 2 8. | 


1000 records at 65c.; 
12 West 31st Street 3 New York City others up to $7.50. 
Telephone Mad. Sq. 6343 ; 
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